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Editorial 


External Tests and the Schools 





@Almost every informed person agrees that a balanced testing program in 
secondary schools is both good and desirable. Standardized tests can appro- 
priately identify the capacity of students to read, to think, to remember, and 
to use resource material. But tests are only one facet of evaluation of pupil 
performance. And they are by no means the most important element; for 
example, a teacher's rating of student progress is more important; self-assess- 

’ ment of one’s own progress is more important. The role of standardized tests 
is supplementary to teacher judgment of a student. No test can ever supplant 
the teacher. 


@ However, extravagant claims for the efficiency of testing programs have 
been made over a long period by those who prepare and market them, with 
the result that both parents and the public generally have come to believe 
that tests are infallible. Frequently, parents regard a test score as final and 
immutable judgment. Now this is wrong. The time has come for principals 
and teachers to puncture the credulity of parents who believe that test scores 
are all. In fact, it is necessary for a school to schedule only those standardized 
tests as it needs to improve the instructional program. 


@ Internal tests are those which the school or school system uses to assess 
reading ability, general intelligence, and diagnostic prediction. External tests 
are those offered to the school by national, regional, or state agencies for use 
by the agency, not the school. Examples of external standardized tests are the 
College Entrance Examination Board’s SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test), the 
American College Testing Program's ACT, the Project Talent Inventory, the 
National Merit Scholarship Testing Program, the General Motors Scholar- 
ship Program, and National Honor Society's GAT (General Aptitude Test). 


q@ Our remarks will deal with the external testing programs because schools 
all over the country are find fault with them. The test makers have worked 
hard to develop them; they believe they serve a highly useful purpose, and 
indeed many of them do. 


@ The reasons why schools are skeptical of large-scale external testing pro- 
grams are becoming clear month by aor The objections center around 
four items: 
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(1) There are too many tests scheduled for students to take. In one school, 
for example, students will be taking a proliferation of external tests such as 
SAT, ACT, GAT, National Merit, Project Talent, State Testing programs 
which now exist in twenty-six states. All of these are in addition to the in- 
ternal tests given by the school for its own program. As practically all of these 
tests are scheduled during school hours, class time suffers. 


(2) The multiplicity of these external tests has an effect on the school cur- 
riculum. Because the tests formerly given in the senior year are now given 
in the junior year, students wish to elect earlier those subjects on which they 
will be examined in their junior year. Schools fear that it is only a question 
of time until the test makers will try to schedule external tests in the sopho- 
more year. Many schools claim that the external testing programs are having 
an undue influence upon the nature of a balanced curriculum to which prin- 
cipals and teachers subscribe. 


(3) External tests not only interrupt class time but they may undercut the 
importance of the teacher. To protect themselves from pressure, teachers find 
it necessary to teach for the tests—that is, instruction is dominated by the ex- 
ternal test results obtained in the school. For if the number of award winners 
in a national testing program compares favorably with the high school in the 
next city, the superintendent, principal, and staff breathe more easily. If the 
reverse comes to pass, a professional alibi often has to be offered. Thus, what 
happens is an unfair comparison between schools based solely on the scoves 
of relatively few students on a national test. If scholastic competition were not 
so bitter, the situation would not be so serious. In effect, the result of this 
unnatural comparison is the greatest good to the smallest number. 


(4) The costs of the nationwide external testing programs are borne almost 
entirely by students and parents. This sometimes runs between $30 and $40 
per student per year. The test makers of external tests have millions of dollars 
in their commercial market. For many it is a profitable enterprise beyond a 
doubt. Furthermore, the test sponsors are in competition with one another, 
and, to cut costs, ask principals and teachers to proctor external tests, to col- 
lect fees, to report results, and to interpret scores to students and parents. Yet 
much of this effort is expended in behalf of test makers and their venture. 


@ It makes sense that secondary schools all over the nation are resisting 
further inroads and expansion of the external testing programs. Their attitude 
can perhaps be summarized as follows: Some testing is desirable; too much is 
bad for students, teachers, and school program. We shall have either to cut 
down the namber of external tests or to reduce their interference with cur- 
riculum. 

—ELLsworTH TOMPKINS 





Open Letter.to Dr. Conant 


Dear Dr. CONANT: 


I should like to discuss with you some 
parts of your recent memorandum to school 
boards, Recommendations for Education in 
the Junior High School Years, as they relate 
to the program in our junior high school. 

Pleasantville, New York, is located in the 
center of Westchester County about twenty- 
five miles north of New York City. It is a 
school community of 6,300 people. The dis- 
trict maintains four school buildings in 
Pleasantville serving about 2,000 pupils: 
two elementary schools, a junior high 
school, and a high school. The junior high 
school houses 310 students, grades 7 and 8, 
and the high school, 750 students, grades 
g-12. 

The program at the junior high school 
is departmentalized, and the pupils are 
grouped according to ability and achieve- 
ment. There are nine areas of study—Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, science, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


By this time we suppose that every- 
body knows about Dr. Conant’s new 
project on teacher education. For ap- 
proximately the next two years, the 
former President of Harvard will study 
the preservice preparation of teachers. 
We mention this to acquaint CH con- 
tributors with our willingness to pub- 
lish articles on teacher education which 
Dr. Conant’s staff could read before a 
report or memorandum on the study 
ts-tssued. 

Now to the matter at hand. We are 
indebted to Professor David B. Austin, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for sending us the letter written 
by the principal of the junior high 
school, Pleasantville, New York. What 
is his name? Read the letter and. you 
will find that the author has signed it 
in the customary place. 





language, art, music, physical education, 
and homemaking or industrial arts. 

Most of us have accepted the concept 
that training in both the practical and fine 
arts is useful for all students. The fact that 
training is required in art, music, physical 
education, and homemaking or industrial 
arts in the seventh and eighth grades in 
New York State appears to substantiate this 
belief, and is in agreement with recom- 
mendation 1. 

In certain of our more favored com- 
munities where a large percentage of the 
high-scheel~graduates go to college and 
where there are more opportunities for 
cultural advantages, objections are being 
raised to the above requirements of home- 
making and industrial arts for all boys and 
girls. The reasons given are: (1) that the 
cost of establishing and running these pro- 
grams is proportionately much higher than 
other programs in the curriculum; (2) that 
all children do not require this training 
because some parents provide whatever 
experiences are necessary for the child in 
these areas; and (g) that certain children 
could benefit by taking another course for 
which he may apparently have more need. 

It is often difficult to justify to some 
parents the need for these requirements for 
all children. And again, one might ques- 
tion the wisdom of presenting a program 
of eight or nine required subjects for all 
junior-high students. The rigidity in this 
approach is obvious. Since the whole pro- 
gram of secondary education appears to be 
becoming more flexible, is it not possible 
that homemaking and _ industrial arts 
should be electives for some of our. stu- 
dents, primarily some of those who are 
participating in the accelerated programs? 

For over two years, Pleasantville has had 
an accelerated program in mathematics and 
language for some of our more capable 
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students. As many as 40 per cent of our 
students have completed elementary alge- 
bra, and as many as 60 per cent of our 
students have completed the first year of 
a modern foreign language satisfactorily by 
the end of the eighth grade. Nearly all of 
these students have gone on to complete 
intermediate algebra and French II in the 
ninth grade with notable results in achieve- 
ment, There is no reason to believe that 
they will not do just as well in the more ad- 
vanced mathematics and language courses 
in the senior high school. Generally, our 
estimates as to what our junior-high stu- 
dents are capable of doing seem too con- 
servative. In order that as many students 
as possible have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, it would seem imperative for students 
who are capable and have the potential, and 
who are adequately prepared in the: basic 
skills, to be encouraged to enroll in the ac- 
celerated courses on the junior-high level. 
The number, no doubt, will vary from 
community to community. It will probably 
not make you unhappy if some of us find 
it possible to provide this program for a 
much larger number of students, even 
though in recommendation number 2 you 
indicate that only a small fraction of stu- 
dents should start algebra (or one of the 
new brands of mathematics) in grade 8. 
Many advocates for teaching French in 
the elementary schools postpone exposure 
of the child to the written word for a con- 
siderable period of time. In view of this, 
we have been providing instruction in con- 
versational French for all children in grades 
4-6, and introducing the written word in 
grade 7. This method ignores one vital dif- 
ference between the American ten year old 
and the French infant starting the lan- 
guage: the American has recently acquired 
new skills in reading, writing, and particu- 
larly spelling, of which he is very proud. 
Experience ‘has demonstrated that the 
fourth grader cannot be prevented from 
attempting to spell the new words he is 
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learning. Unless guided by the teacher, 
such spelling will be phonetic; “le chat est 
noir” will be “le sha a nwar.” Even if the 
student is deprived of pencil and paper, 
he will form mental images. If he is not 
confronted with the written word until 
grade 7, he will understandably have the 
feeling that he is starting a new language. 
In an attempt to avoid this confusion in 
grade 7, the written word is being intro- 
duced early in the fourth grade. The initial 
presentation is audio lingual, but sentences 
are copied from the blackboard into note- 
books before incorrect phonetic images 
have been fixed. This method is likewise 
employed in grades 5 and 6. To facilitate 
the transition to junior high, an attempt 
is being made to devote a percentage of the 
time in grade 6 to writing. The suggestion 
that in the final units of grade 6 some 
literary prose should be read is also being 
given consideration. The material taught 
in grade 6 is based on the text that is used 
in grade 7. 

We consider the seventh grade as a 
period of consolidation in French, Meet- 
ing twice a week, students review in the text 
ground that they have largely covered 
orally and with notebooks. The skills 
acquired in the elementary school are 
strengthened rather than extended. In ad- 
dition, there is an extension of their 
knowledge of French geography and ele- 
mentary history. 

In grade 8 (four periods of instruction 
per week) the standard first-year course is 
completed, with considerable cultural en- 
richment through the study of French his- 
tory and geography on a more formal basis. 
At the end of the year, the student is ex- 
pected to understand spoken French at a 
level approaching that currently required 
for the Regents II examination. He is 
expected also to pronounce French rea- 
sonably well; his ability to converse will 
still be limited by his vocabulary. He will 
be able to read aloud and silently passages 
of literary prose written in an uncompli- 
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cated style and to write brief compositions. constitute the primary part, if not all, of the 


As a result of this program, the enroll- 
ment in modern foreign language in the 
high school has doubled. There are 596 
students in the high school taking a mod- 
ern foreign language, representing 80 per 
cent of the student body. 

These ate some of the new developments 
in our modern foreign language program 
similar to those which you have discussed 
under recommendation 2. More experimen- 
tation is needed in this area before we can 
arrive at the appropriate formula. 

We have developed a modest program of 
group activities which has particular rele- 
vance for the students in our school. The 
program includes the activities you have 
mentioned in recommendation 4. In addi- 
tion, we have sponsored a number of serv- 
ice organizations and a school newspaper. 
Assemblies are held for all students early 
in the school year to explain the purpose 
and program of extraclass activities. Assist- 
ance is provided by the home-room teacher 
to help students select their activities and 
to learn their responsibilities in relation to 
them. Evaluation of the activity program is 
continuous and includes student as well as 
faculty appraisal. 

Every child who can profit from group ac- 
tivities should participate in them, Counsel- 
ing should be undertaken with individual 
students to encourage those who are inac- 
tive, and to restrain those who may be con- 
sidered overactive. When poor scholarship is 
obviously the result of excessive time de- 
voted to activities, counseling should be 
undertaken. A number of our students in 
junior high school need the opportunity to 
learn the value of a balanced program. 

While many of us in responsible positions 
in the junior high school will agree with 
your condemnation of interscholastic ath- 
letics and marching bands in the junior high 
schools, it is possible for some students to 
benefit from participation in certain well- 
planned and carefully supervised inter- 
scholastic sports. Intramural athletics should 


athletic program in the junior high school. 
However, an eighth- and ninth-grade inter- 
scholastic basketball team may well aid in 
the developiaent of some boys. Some girls in 
the eighth and ninth grades might benefit 
also through participation in well-controlled 
and well-supervised playdays with neighbor- 
ing schools. A significant number of boys 
and girls have matured physically at this 
time. They may benefit from the spirit 
of wholesome interscholastic competition. 
Other interscholastic competition such as 
cross-country and certain track activities 
would also appear suitable for boys of 
junior-high age. : 

To provide for a smooth transition from 
elementary school to secondary school, you 
recommend a core of English and social 
studies for a double period with other classes 
departmentalized. In a number of school 
systems, it is not possible to use the double 
period. Moreover, there are some educators 
who feel that the core program has not 
served the purpose of guidance for which 
it was partly intended. A well-organized 
home-room guidance program may achieve 
many of the purposes of articulation, if a 
deliberate and well-directed program is de- 
veloped. (See discussion under recommenda- 
tion 8.) 

You state that you would favor grouping 
for instruction, subject by subject, with the 
exception of the core subjects, There is little 
evidence to show that accurate grouping on 
a subject-by-subject basis can be arranged in 
the junior high school. It would seem also 
that subject-by-subject grouping would 
make the adjustment to secondary schoo! 
mor? difficult than it is at present. Group- 
ing can be done effectively and intelligently 
in a blocked schedule if adjustments are 
made in the curriculum and in instruction 
for the different range of abilities repre- 
sented in the school. The key to the success 
of this type of grouping is that instruction is 
adapted carefully to each range of grouped 
abilities. The blocked schedule has the ad- 
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vantage of keeping children in groups going 
together from class to class. The group pro- 
vides an element of security for the child. 
This is an important need of children who 
are changing from the self-contained class- 
room in the elementary school to a depart- 
mental system in the junior high school. To 
eliminate this security factor may make the 
transitional period more difficult. 


It appears that you yould approve of ’ 


good home-room guidance programs for the 
purposes you mention. With a good pro- 
gram of guidance activities, one of the im- 
portant purposes of the junior high school, 
that of articulation, can be realized. The use 
of the principal and home-room teachers in 
home-room guidance has unlimited possibil- 
ities. There is evidence to demonstrate that 
good group guidance programs can be organ- 
ized within the framework of the home-room 
guidance program.? With much emphasis 
being placed on acquiring skills in subject 
matter, there is even more need today for 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders to be ex- 
posed to programs in orientation to the 
junior high school, in education4] adjust- 
ment, in personal and social guidance, and 
in vocational guidance. In addition, many 
of these areas of guidance can be handled 
better and with more efficiency in a group 
situation than through individual counsel- 
ing. 

While a well-trained, full-time specialist 
in guidance and testing is indeed valuable 
for junior-high students, as recommenda- 
tion 8 supports, much emphasis should be 
placed on the guidance work of the home- 
room teacher in the junior high school. This 
is important. The counselor can be used to 
more advantage if his responsibilities are 
concerned mainly with counseling and test- 
ing. In a number of schools, counselors are 


‘James B. Conant, Recommendations for Educa- 
tion in the Junior High School Years (Princeton: 
Educational Testing Service, 1960), pp. 22, 27. 

*A careful evaluation. last year by our students 
and teachers supported the idea that there is real 
value in such a program. (See The Clearing House 
for February, 1961, p. 361.) 
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used for various administrative tasks which 
rightfully should be done by the principal 
or someone else. The counselor's job is in- 
dividual counseling primarily, especially for 
those pupils who show a need for special 
understanding and help. 

Your point in recommendation 9g is well 
taken: the quality of out-of-class prepara- 
tion should be emphasized. Instruction in 
the classroom should be improved to the 
point where meaningless busywork is un- 
necessary. Out-of-class assignments should 
be purposeful. There seems muth to be 
gained by having a student doa quality type 
of assignment each day in the basic subjects. 
There is, in addition, opportunity during 
the junior-high years to start experience and 
training in the preparation of long-range 
assignments, which many students will be 
required to do in their high-school and col- 
lege years. 

Again, let me say, we are sometimes too 
conservative about what we think our 
junior-high students are capable of doing. It 
seems reasonable that a conscientious stu- 
dent could handle two hours of out-of-class 
preparation daily at the seventh-grade level.* 
This should be increased somewhat for the 
eighth grade.-A student in grades g-12 in 
New York State is required to have forty- 
five minutes of out-of-class preparation for 
every forty-five-minute period of classroom 
instruction. If this requirement is to be 
taken seriously, and if a student should take 
five solid subjects as recommended in The 
American High School Today, it would ap- 
pear that a gradual increase from two to 
three hours between the seventh and the 
ninth grades would provide for an orderly 
transition. Moreover, when a student is re- 
quired to take eight or nine subjects in the 
seventh and eighth grades, it does not seem 
unreasonable to have one-half hour of out- 
of-class preparation each day in the basic 
subjects. 

*A small amount of out-of-class preparation 


should be assigned in the fifth and sixth grades to 
provide for an orderly transition. 
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Some controls, however, are desirable at 
the junior-high level. As a result of a study 
made in 1958 by our teachers and students, 
we agreed that there would be a require- 
ment of not more than two hours of out-of- 
class preparation each day and that no as- 
signment would be given one day a week in 
each of the basic subjects. Another impor- 
tant consideration on which we agreed was 
that the teacher must give careful explana- 
tions, directions, and instruction when 
making assignments. 

The work of collecting information to 
serve as a basis for marks, of transcribing 
marks from one record to another, of send- 
ing report cards and getting them returned, 
takes an appreciable portion of every teach- 
er's time. It is recognized that the problem 
is an extremely difficult one and that. com- 
plete success in this part of our teaching 
will never be attained. In our junior high 
the teacher records a mark for his impres- 
sion of the student's success in subject mat- 
ter, effort, and citizenship. The report to 
parents is a record of impressions of the suc- 
cess of the student in his studies, in his atti- 
tude toward his studies, and in his be- 
havior as a member of the student body. 
Before arriving at a decision on marks, the 
teacher should make sure of the following 
things: 


(1) that sufficient data regarding the 
pupil’s work are accumulated so that 
the teacher's classbook will have an 


adequate basis for 
marks; 

(2) that all of the work a student does 
in a course is considered in deter- 
mining his mark; 

(3) that relative weight is assigned to 
various types of work; 

(4) that pupils are marked on the num- 
ber and value of their oral contribu- 
tions to the class, and on the clarity, 
correctness, and completeness of their 
oral work; 


(5) that every test has been corrected by 


determining 
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the teacher and returned to the stu- 
dent; 

(6) that homework papers are checked by 
the teacher and carefully marked, 
that errors are corrected by the pupil, 
and that rewritten material is re- 
turned to the teacher for checking. 


Our promotion policy concurs with your 
recommendation that pupils should not be 
retained for more than two years in the first 
eight grades. High standards are main- 
tained in the academic courses, and stu- 
dents failing more than one of the basic 
subjects are encouraged to complete these 
in summer school, Normally, a student must 
pass three of the four basic subjects in 
order to be promoted. Special consideration 
is given, however, to those students with 
low mental ability, with physical or psy- 
chological handicaps, and those with lan- 
guage difficulties. No more than g per cent 
of the entire class has been retained in any 
one year. 

For careful co-ordination in each one of 
the subject areas in grades K-12, as discussed 
in recommendation 12, the writing of new 
course Outlines and revision of courses in 
use in the schools must be a continuous 
process to assure high efficiency in the school 
program. Changes in the content of courses 
and in the area’ emphasized within the con- 
tent occur frequently, particularly in the 
social studies and the sciences. The changes 
in our everyday world require constant 
evaluation of what is taught in order to 
keep the school program up to date. 

Within the past few years in Pleasantville 
a program of course evaluation, revision, 
and construction has been instituted, which 
assures the consideration of all course offer- 
ings on a regularly scheduled basis. A prob- 
lem in curriculum work—that of time to do 
the job well—has been met by the establish- 
ment of summer workshops. Although the 
evaluation of courses and selection of cur- 
riculum areas needing work are carried on 
during the school year, the major part of 
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course writing is accomplished during the 
summer months. At that time, it is possible 
to gather groups of teachers for co-opera- 
tive commitee work when they are not in- 
volved in the pressures of daily classroom 
routine and when large blocks of time can 
be used to create detailed course plans. As a 
result of the willingness of the board of edu- 
cation to underwrite the necessary expense 
of personnel and materials during the sum- 
mer months, new courses have been written 
in most major ‘curriculum areas during the 
past few years. New or revised course out- 
lines in mathematics, science, English, and 
foreign language are being used in daily 
classroom work because of special construc- 
tion in summer workshops. Last summer, 
for example, our foreign language depart- 
ment made an evaluation of the French pro- 
gram in the elementary and junior-high 
grades and changed the program to bring 
about a greater degree of co-ordination and 
continuity. In addition, the home-room 
guidance program study involved ten teach- 


ers and the principal of the junior high 
school. 


This plan for providing for year-round 
curriculum activity results in increased 
quality of master plans which teachers use 
in planning their daily lessons. It assures 
evaluation of new courses during the year 
and a systematic plan whereby all offerings 
are considered for revision annually. It re- 
sults in a modern and up-to-date curriculum. 

You make the statement that “there is 
clearly, no overwhelming evidence to indi- 
cate where grade nine belongs.” However, 
there seems to be evidence available to dem- 
onstrate the advisability of grouping grades 
7, 8, and g together.* 

It cannot be denied that, as measured 
by numbers and proportions of schools af- 
fected, junior-high-school reorganization 

*A recent study by Joseph O. Loivian, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, “A Re- 
affirmation of Faith in the Junior Hig Schools,” 


mee in the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals for November, 1960. 
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has been a most dynamic movement over 
the half century. “The fact that between 
sixty and seventy percent of the school dis- 
tricts are now reorganized and that over 
twenty-five percent of them have made the 
change within the last few years is indica- 
tive of the enthusiasm for this change’’* 

Grade grouping should include the span 
of the early “adolescent years. The students 
who are in this age span can be developed 
more effectively when they are grouped to- 
gether. They have much in common physi- 
cally, psychologically, emotionally, intel- 
lectually, and socially. Grouping 7, 8, and 
g together seems to represent the best that 
can be made, all things considered. ‘The 
educational opportunities under the 6-3-3 
plan appear to be greater for the junior-high 
student than in another type of erganiza- 
tion. The program is adapted better to the 
needs of the individual. Having 7, 8, and 9 
together gives the student a longer time in 
this unit. It strengthens the program for 
the ninth-grade student particularly. Not 
only will there be less of an adjustment 
problem for him but it will help him meet 
the requirements of grades 10-12 better. 
Moreover, ninth graders still need the spe- 
cial understanding and help that is offered 
by the junior-high teachers and its educa- 
tional program. 

Your statement that the program is of 
most importance is incontestable. 

In my opinion, what is needed at the 
present time in the junior-high-schoul move- 
ment is more scientific evidence to support 
some of the pronouncements that have been 
made about the value of the junior high 
school and the junior-high-school educa- 
tional program. We should prove that pres- 
ent education fits the junior-high student 
better and that the junior high school can 
provide better education for early adoles- 

*Leonard V. Koos, Junior High School Trends 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 195%). Pp. 14. 

*Strengths and Weaknesses of the Junior High 


School ashington, D.C.: US. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1955), p. 16. 
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cent youth. It is a challenge which we must 
meet in order to raise the junior high school 
to the stature it so well deserves. | 
Your recommendations emphasize means 
for sound teaching practices. They will 
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buttress academic standards in the public 
schools and will stimulate improvement in 
many of them. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon E. Bucner 


Those Who Teach in Junior High 


In general, state certification requirements allow 
a teacher prepared and authorized to teach one or 
more subjects in high school to teach those same 
subjects in any grade of the junior high school. In 
most states teachers trained for the elementary 
grades may teach in grades seven and eight and 
sometimes in grade nine. Such teachers are not 
required to gain a better understanding of the 
early adolescent or of the history, purposes and 
functions of the junior high school. Indeed, the same 
requirement for senior high school teaching, subject 
matter specialty, is the criterion in use for employ- 
ment in the junior high school. 

Is the competency to teach a general competency? 
There is room for discussion but even if it is, we 
seldom expect the primary teacher to perform 
equally well as a teacher in the high school; neither 
do we assign the high school teacher to the primary 
grades and then demand effective results. The 
junior high school . . . desperately needs junior 
high school teachers, and just as desperately it needs 
to rid itself of those transitional teachers who are 
on the elevator “up” or the toboggan “down.” 

One hopeful sign is the present inclination on 
the part of state departments of education to study 
the possibilities of special certification for junior 
high school teachers. Another is the tendency for 
more and moré teacher education institutions to 
give serious thought to a somewhat different pattern 
of preparatory experiences for future junior high 
school teachers. Experienced junior high school 
teachers and junior high school principals tend to 
agree on certain elements of the professional edu- 


cational requirements for junior high school teach- 
ers. These elements are: diagnosis and treatment 
of reading problems; guidance; psychology of early 
adolescence; methods of teaching in the junior high 
school; ,history, philosophy and functions of junior 
high school education; and student teaching in the 
junior high school. 

Critics of the junior high school idea, both those 

in higher education and those on the firing line, 
have long harped on the failure of the junior high 
school to provide effective articulation between the 
elementary school and secondary school. They claim, 
and rightly so, that a need for better articulation 
was one of the prime reasons for the birth of the 
junior high school idea. Strangely enough, these 
same critics have neglected to aid the worthy cause 
of selecting, preparing and improving teachers for 
those pupils in transition from childhood to adult- 
hood. 
An old Talmudic legend tells of a heathen who 
once approached Hillel—that ancient and well 
known rabbi—and said to him, “I will convert to 
Judaism if you will tell me what it is about while 
I stand on one foot.” Hillel in all his cleverness, 
replied, “The whole of Judaism is that thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

I claim not the cleverness of Hillel but if I 
were asked to tell what the junior high school idea 
is about while my skeptic interrogator stood on one 
foot, I would say simply, “The whole of the junior 
high school idea is that it attempts to give a square 
deal to pupils of the apkward age."—M. Dae 
BAUGHMAN in Educational Leadership. 





COMPOSITION CONFERENCE 
New Technique of the English Teacher 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


How ENGLISH 
TEACHER conduct a conference on writing? 
How can the occasion be made businesslike 
both student and 


SHOULD A_ HIGH-SCHOOL 


and profitable for 


teacher? Why is it almost impossible to find 
any authoritative writing in educational 
journals on the subject of theme confer- 


ences? 

Let me try to answer this last question 
first. Until recently few of us were con- 
fronted with the problems of how to carry 
on a composition conference. Dr. C. F. 
Main of Rutgers University pointed out in 
a speech to the English Institute this past 
summer that there has been very little writ- 
ing on the subject because “such confer- 
ences have not been a regular part of the 
secondary school programs.” Most high 
schools have been so overcrowded and the 
school day has been so long that there has 
been no definite time assigned for the Eng- 
lish teacher to meet with an individual stu- 
dent outside of class for the purpose of 
discussing the student's compositions. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Here's friend Logan again with 
something important to say about writ- 
ing. Because of a marked trend toward 
more writing by students in English 
classes as well as in other subjects, it 
is obvious that composition confer- 
ences such as described here provide 
ways to upgrade a student’s ability and 
perception regarding his writing. The 
author’ description of the CC is a 
happy blend of effective practice and 
sensible good humor. In case you 
didn’t know, he is a teacher of English, 
Denby High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 





During the last two years, with a lay 
reader to help me increase theme produc- 
tion among the collegebound, I have been 
holding regular conferences during my 
ninth-hour vacant periods. I have learned 
from bitter experience some of the things 
that should be avoided. For example, I 
have learned to keep sarcasm out of my 
voice when I read aloud to a student one of 
his tortured sentences or pointless para- 
graphs. I have learned to be sympathetic 
but firm in my criticisms. I have learned to 
make definite appointments rather than 
just saying, “Why don’t you drop around 
to the English office for a conference some 
day soon?” I have learned to keep the dis- 
cussion on the right track by insisting that 
we talk only about the papers on the desk 
in front of us. I have learned not to pry too 
deeply into a student's personal life. I have 
had to learn to dispense with pleasant but 
aimless chitchat and gossip. I have had to 
learn to STICK TO THE SUBJECT. After 
all, I am paid only to try to make my stu- 
dents more literate—not to counsel them 
about their, general programs, their love 
lives, or their personal relations with stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers. In our school 
we have highly skilled and better paid 
counselors who are much better qualified 
to do this kind of thing than I am. 

One of my chief problems has been to 
find a place suitable for the conduct. of a 
conference. I have tried our English office, 
but. there are too many interruptions. 
Phones ring, students come in looking for 
other teachers, stacks of books are brought 
back from classrooms, and the temptation 
to visit with my colleagues is overwhelming. 
We have a school library with stveral con- 
ference rooms attached. But here again I 
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fail in my purpose. I am in competition 
with groups from other classrooms, club 
meetings, student librarians dusting books, 
and cheerleaders practicing handsprings 
and arm movements. Next I try the teach- 
ers’ study on the third floor, but here I 
receive disapproving frowns and sh-s-s-es 
from teachers who are annoyed by my 
bringing a student into their private sanctu- 
ary. I discovered that a deserted classroom 
was my best choice. Here I could usually 
carry on without being interrupted. 

Having chosen my conference room, I 
then issued invitations to three students 
each day. I discovered that three were all I 
could handle in a forty-five-minute con- 
ference period. I would say something like 
this: “John, you need help in your com- 
position work. Can you meet me in room 
$24 at 3:05 on Tuesday? I'll need only ten 
or fifteen minutes to show you how to im- 
prove the quality of your writing.” 

When John arrived at the appointed 
time, I greeted him pleasantly but wasted 
no time in coming to the sttbject at hand. 
I didn’t ask him whether he thought we 
would win Friday's game. I didn’t inquire 
how he was doing in Latin. I didn’t bawl 
him out because he had scored poorly on 
the spelling test that I had given to my 
fourth-period class on Monday. The sub- 
ject before us consisted of just three ele- 
ments—a student, a theme or two, and a 
teacher. Out of John’s theme file I took one 
or two papers that he had done for me. I 
tried to show him the pattern of his errors. 
I did not always read a paper through to 
the end. I looked for errors that the student 
had committed several times. For example, 
on John’s papers I might find that he 
habitually misspelled “commercial,” “their,” 
and “college.” And I could usually show 
him that his most serious error was sentence 
fragments that appeared on every page of 
his work. In a class of forty students it was 
difficult to show John his errors in organiza- 
tion and content, but in an individual con- 
ference I could show him step by step how 
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I thought his paper should be organized in 
order to make it clearer and more interest- 
ing for the reader. Then, too, I could usu- 
ally prove to him that punctuation marks 
are not an invention of the devil that 
makes everything harder to understand. 

In due course, | am planning to try a dif- 
ferent approach in conducting a theme con- 
ference. Dr. Main convinced me in his talk 
at Rutgers that it is best to use a paper that 
is unread and ungraded. Dr. Main said: 
“The fresh-paper conference initiates the 
student into the mysteries of grading. It can 
show him directly what his teacher wants, 
and it can give him the opportunity to ask 
why. The rapidity with which the teacher 
spots spelling errors and sentence fragments 
will impress him. Finally, using an unread 
set of compositions has the advantage of cut- 
ting down the teacher’s homework.” 

What are some of the difficulties that are 
encountered in the theme conference? First 
of all, you will find students who want to 
talk about anything in the world except the 
paper at hand. These pupils wish you to 
grade them on their personalities and oral 
ability rather than on their written expres- 
sion. They will want to talk about every- 
thing under the sun except their own weak- 
nesses in the art of composition. Many of 
these students are charming. You will just 
have to act hard boiled and let them know 
that there is not enough time for you to 
talk about anything except the mistakes on 
the paper in front of you. 

Then, of course, there are the students 
who break appointments time and time 
again. They may mean well, but they just 
never get around to coming in for confer- 
ences. These are the pupils who will prob- 
ably end up on your failure list. 

There will always be a few students who 
think you are taking their mistakes far too 
seriously. They will wonder why three or 
four misspelled words make such a differ- 
ence in their marks. But as Dr. Main_ 
pointed out: “The conference is the place 
par excellence where you can impress on 
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your students the seriousness with which 
you regard written language. Except for 
their contacts with you and with some of 
their other teachers, most of them live in a 
world of talk and pictures: a world that 
will not prepare them for genuine higher 
learning.” 

The theme conference can do much to- 
ward bringing about a better understand- 


The Decline of 


In too many institutions the coach is given 
charge of physical education. A physical education 
teacher, by virtue of his professional training, should 
be capable of coaching and training major and 
minor game players. But turn it around: can the 
cdach necessarily teach physical education? Often 
as not, the coach-physical education teacher has 
graduated from the classroom because of his own 
skill as a basketball, baseball, or football player. 
Small wonder that ball-playing is substituted for 
physical education. Ball-playing is, admittedly, an 
integral part of physical education, but it is not 
the entire program! 

Competitive sports cannot produce a physically 
fit America. By its very nature, a highly competitive 
sports program must be selective in its choice of 
participants. And for every youngster who is chosen 
for the team, there are some thirty others who 
remain inactive spectators. 

It is no wonder that Europeans refer to America 
as a spectator nation. 

Even the type of training calculated to improve 
the boy for competitive sports does not necessarily 
include strong abdominal and upper trunk and 
arm exercise. These areas, particularly the abdomen 
and arm, are often neglected. We cannot, therefore, 
assume that a boy who plays a game for exercise 
will become physically fit. 

A “triple threat” is the football player who can 
kick, pass, and run. Perhaps a greater triple threat 
presents itself in basketball, football, and baseball. 
Of these, the country’s most popular school games, 
basketball and football are too restrictive and base- 
ball allows virtually no exercsie in certain positions. 
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‘ing between you and your students. Usually 
a student will leave the conference room 
with a new respect for you and the job you 
are trying to do. In any case, he will have 
a definite idea of how to go about improv- 
ing the next composition that he is re- 
quired to write. Miracles seldom come out 
of these conferences, but steady improve- 
ment in writing ability usually does. 


‘ 


Physical Fitness * 


But an equal burden of blame for America’s lack 
of physical fitness must be placed on the nation’s 
accelerated existenge. An automated society puts a 
strain upon the health and vigor of its members; 
coupled with a spectator-performer physical educa- 
tion program, the problem becomes formidable. 
Ironically, American youth are victims of their 
plush, push-button environment. They spend the 
bulk of their time sitting: driving a car, riding a 
bus, at movies, in class, before a TV set, in 
bleachers—and using a few leg muscles getting from 
one to the other. Such habits as these inevitably 
reduce physical efficiency and form a negative atti- 
tude towards exercise. We don't get too old to 
exercise, just too tired! 

It is not enough to agree that health and physi- 
cal fitness go hand in hand. Action must come out 
of this philosophy in order to ensure a fitter, 
healthier youth—a youth better equipped to resist 
the even more sedentary way of life that beckons 
on the horizon. Young people must be sensitized 
to the need for maintaining physicai fitness through- 
out life. They must be made to understand that the 
human organism cannot survive a push-button en- 
vironment. 

The ancient Egyptians had a saying: “Health is 
a crown on a well man's head, but no one can sec it 
but a sick man.” The priceless laurel of good health 
and physical fitness will come. only if we give more 
stress to genuine’ physical education at all school 
levels, from kindergarten to-@dult education. And 
not ball-playing merely, but a\yroad range of body- 
building activities. Then physical education will 
live up to its name.—Davip PARKINSON in Overview. 





Students Study Teachers 


By ALLEN BERGER 


WITH THE wea of fostering better stu- 
dent-teacher relationships, I assigned to my 
approximately one hundred ninth graders 
the writing of compositions dealing with 
this problem. The compositions were writ- 
ten during a class period, and the students 
were urged to write what they believed; 
they understand that their marks depend 
not so much on what they say as the way 
they back up what they say. It is interesting 
and valuable to consider some of their ideas 
concerning student-teacher relationships. 
(Quotations that follow are accurate; i.e., 
the reader may, if he wishes, supply sic 
where needed.) 

Surprising as it may seem, nearly all 
wanted their teachers to be strict. One be- 
gan: “ “The stricter, the better.’ This should 
be the motto of every teacher.” This par- 
ticular student noted that he has “. . . had 
several ‘lenient’ teachers. They ‘usually try 
to be your friend right off by giving you 
special privileges if you promise to be good. 
But when she gets mad and tries to lay 
down the law, what happens? The students 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


What qualities in a teacher are most 
appreciated by students? This question 
was asked by Paul Witty of Northwest- 
ern University some years ago when he 
wrote a report on the Quiz Kids pro- 
gram. The author of this article asks 
the same question and involves some 
roo ninth-grade students in his classes 
at Utica, New York. The comments 
made by the students were not edited, 
Many of them have an appealing youth- 
like flavor. Even so, most of them want 
a teacher to be strict, and not too 
lenient. Mr. Berger is a high-school 
English teacher in Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, New York. 





pay no attention to her and all is wild and 
disorderly.” 

Thinking along similar lines, another 
Student wrote: “I think that a teacher 
should be fairly strict with the pupils, be- 
cause a strict teacher teaches you more 
than a leneint teacher does. When I was in 
5th grade I had a very leneint teacher and 
I got a poor report card, and because the 
teacher was leneint I fooled around a lot 
and also got in trouble. In 6th grade I had 
a strict teacher, and I got into very little 
trouble about my behavior.” 

Elaborating on this point, a girl ex- 
plained that “the teacher should be strict 
but the children should have some privi- 
leges. Some priviledges should be to be able 
to sharpen pencils if you ask, to ask class- 
mates for papers, or to borrow a pen from 


.your friends.” 


The danger of being too strict was cited: 
“Most students prefer a teacher who is not 
too strict or too friendly. This type of 
teacher makes his subject interesting, for 
the children can consentrate much better 
if the tension of being scared is gone. A too 
strict teacher not only scares his students, 
but tends)to make them dislike him apd the 
subject.” 

Expressing virtually the same idea, an- 
other student wrote: “When children come 
into a class, if the teacher trys to make 
things interesting & enjoyable, they will sit 
down and listen. But on the other hand if 
the teacher is strict the children will dred 
coming to that class. I think a teacher 
should be a little more natural with the kids 
and laugh and make jokes more so the boys 
and girls will be more comfortable and not 
sitting on edge and scared that maybe the 
teacher is going to jump on them for some 
little mistake.” This student also noted that 
“the children should be more kind and not 
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talk and fool around so that the teacher 
doesn’t have to be yelling at them all the 
time.” ; 

Momentarily looking at what a teacher 
should not be, one youth urged teachers 
not to be “hard, mean, or soft.” He defined 
“hard” as “giving too great an amount of 
homework.” In defining the two other 
terms, he said: “What I mean by being 
mean is, say, a boy in the class was talking 
out loud and the teacher told him to stop 
talking and the boy stop. Then five minutes 
later the boy started talking again. Then 
teacher walk to the boy and pick him up 
out of his seat, throw him against the wall, 
and keep on yelling at him. That is what I 
mean by being mean to the students. 

“Here is what I mean by being soft. The 
teacher should not . . . let the student get 
away with making noises in the class, talk- 
ing, throwing things from one side of the 
room to the other side of the room.” He 
and others said that pupils disturbing the 
rest of the class should be sent out of the 
room. 

Other points mentioned include the 
value of having a sense of humor and the 
importance of being fair to all. Regarding 
the former point, a number suggested that 
a teacher should try to make his subject 
more interesting. “If he has a couple of 
jokes to go along with the subject,” said 
one, “I think he will get better attention.” 

Regarding the latter point, many stu- 
dents claimed that some teachers are not 
fair. They said that certain teachers give 
higher marks to students they like and 
lower marks to those disliked. In addition, 
it was noted that some teachers refuse to 
forgive a student for a past mistake, even 
if the student has changed his attitude. 
They also noted—and decried—the tendency 
that some teachers may have of making a 
“teacher's pet” out of a student. 

The importancé of taking a personal in- 
terest in each student was also noted. One 
girl said: “I have learned more from teach- 
ers who take a personal interest in all her 
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students and tries to bring out the best in 
each one. Old stone face teachers who be- 
lieve that all children, and teenagers are 
alike and treats them accordingly is making 
a sad mistake. When a teacher takes a per- 
sonal interest in each student and recog- 
nizes his individuality he usually gains the 
respect and also the admiration of that 
student. ...” 

Elaborating on this point of differences 
among students, one young man cited— 
whether he knew it or not—the controver- 
sial issue of grouping students. Said he: “I 
think if there were less pupils in a class and 
the pupils arranged according to there 
smartness, more teaching could be done. In 
this way more can be taught, more can be 
learned, and more advancements can be 
made.” 

On the question of whether or not the 
teacher should be strict, many. students ob- 
served that while they learned more from 
strict teachers they usually liked their 
lenient teachers better. The age of the 
teacher, incidentally, apparently is not of 
vital concern to the student, judging from 
the fact that of the slightly more than one 
hundred students writing on this problem 
only two commented on this point. And 
of the two, one said she preferred younger 
teachers and the other said she preferred 
older teachers. 

Now-—still from the student's viewpoint 
—how should the student behave in the 
classroom? 

“In School.” said one young man, “a 
teacher’s word should be law.” Few others, 
however, went that far. Most simply said 
that teachers should be respected because 
it is good manners. Others cited the greater 
knowledge possessed by teachers. One said 
that students should not upset teachers be- 
cause “teachers are people, too.”” Another ar- 
rived at the same conclusion: “Teachers? 
Who said they are not people? They do just 
as we do—eat, sleep, talk, walk, think, feel, 
smell, taste, and enjoy themselves and some- 
times have problems too.” 
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Commenting on the fact that some school 
children “sometimes think of teachers as 
wardens or someone to watch over them,” 
one student wrote: “Teachers do not enjoy 
watching their class but they enjoy showing 
them were responsobility steps in. They 
want you to be able to be ladies and gentle- 
man at all times, control your self. Things 
like these are hard, but not impossible.” 

Of all the.students writing about this 
problem, only two distinguished between 
“student” and “pupil.” In making the dis- 
tinction, one wrote as follows: “How should 
a student act in a classroom? Should he be 
quiet and obey the teacher's every demand 
or should he be noisy and never listen to a 
word she is saying? This is one question I 
am sure all students would like to know the 
answer to. In my estimation, there are two 
catagories of school-children, students and 
pupils. The students are the ones who try 
to be quiet and. obey the wishes of the 
teacher. In this way the teacher is able to 
help the child more than if he or she is al- 
ways rebelling. The pupil is the wise-guy 
who thinks he knows everything, and be- 
lieve me he doesn’t. He'll sit through class 
not paying any attention to anything that 
is going on. In this manner the teacher can- 
not approach him and therefore, cannot 
help him.” 

Some, in explaining how students should 
behave, took what might be considered a 
“practical approach.” One observed that 
“since you are going to have the teacher .. . 
you may as well be friendly.” Another noted 
that “in a classroom a student should be 
friendly with his teacher becauss if the 
student isn’t very good in the subject that 
this teacher teach, he might want the 
teacher to help him. When the teacher 
might stop and think, he wasn’t very 
friendly to me so why should I waste my 
time trying to help him?” 

In short, regarding the student-teacher 
relationship inside the classroom, virtually 


all the students felt, as one expressed it, 


that “in the class room I think the relation- 
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ship between the teacher and the student 
should be strictly bussiness.” 

But what should the relationship be out- 
side the classroom? 

Outside the classroom students are under 
a considerable amount of peer group pres- 
sure, making it difficult for them to show 
their friendliness toward teachers. One 
girl, explaining this pressure, used herself 
as an example: “When I first came here I 
was in the hall when a teacher was walking 
down by me. She smiled at me so, I said 
hello. My girlfriend thought I was nuts. I 
told her that we speak to our friends & that 
teachers are our friends to.” 

Said another girl: “Outside the classroom 
you should still have respect for your 
teacher. If you see him in the halls you 
should say hello. If you see him on the 
street you should at least say hello and even 
talk about school work or something. If 
your friends or parents are with you, you 
should introduce him to them, if you stop 
to talk. You should not be ashamed to say 
hello because your friends say you are 
crazy.” 

The boys were somewhat more 
spoken. Said one (who, incidentally, has 


out- 


selected as his latest leisure-reading’ book, 
The Universe and Dr. 
Einstein): “By talking to a teacher, a stu- 
dent places himself in joepardy of being 
called a brown nose. If this is labeled on a 
person who can think for himself, it is not 
taken seriously. It also depends on what 
kind of ‘crowd’ you go around with.” 
Evidently some students attempt to solve 
the problem of greeting teachers and ap- 
peasing peer groups in the following man- 
ner, according to a young lad: “When 
a teacher walks by (I have seen this many 
a time), the student will say hello in a very 
nice way, but as soon as the teachers back 
is turned the boy (or girl) will make faces 
at him (her).” One charged teachers as being 
at fault for not returning greetings. 
Regarding a teacher's helping a student 
with problems other than those pertaining 
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to schoolwork, a young girl, who changed 
schools this term wrote: “A teacher should 
ic more than just a teacher in a classroom. 
When a kid gets in trouble and he needs 
help he should have someone to turn to. 
Why not a teacher?” 

Relatively few students seemed to under- 
stand that a teacher often may be quite a 
“different” person outside the classroom. 
Of the more than one hundred writers, 
only three commented on this fact. Wrote 
one girl: “Teachers . . . are entirely differ- 
ent people when they leave school each 
night, for when teachers lock the door at 
night they are locking part of themself in 


Repressive 


For the great middle range of students, the high 
school serves neither to draw them out of the deep 
underprivileges of the slums nor to send them on 
to professional rank (and often narrowness) and 
high privilege. The high school has, as many col- 
leges do, a mildly liberalizing and socializing im- 
pact. It develops a certain poise and keeps the 
young out of the labor force. Only rarely does the 
high school develop any genuine commitment to 
culture; it is not only anti-intellectual (as are many 
high-pressure academic schools) but anti-academic 
as well. This is seldom by design. Rather, the high 
school, in spite of its best efforts, convinces many 
youngsters that Culture with a capital C is not for 
them. Sometimes students leave high school per- 
suaded that culture is only for spinsters or sissics. 
A large proportion of their teachers have not 
formed any close connection with ideas or the arts. 
To form such a connection was not one of their 
reasons for becoming teachers, and their own teach- 
ers in turn had little such connection. . . . 

High culture in this country has traditionally 
been linked with a specific supposedly humanistic 
curriculum and has been carried largely by the 
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there, too. A teacher is not all teaching and 
books. . . .” 

The same girl concluded her composition 
by stating that “the most important thing 
in forming a student-teacher relationship 
is for the student to remember that the 
teacher is a real person and will not shout 
at you each time you use poor English and 
for the teacher to remember that the stu- 
dent is just a child at heart asking for a 
friendship.” 

In the privacy of theif own hearts and 
minds, how many school children—even the 
most delinquent—would deny her conclu- 
sion? 


Education 


upper social strata and, within those strata until 
recently, by women. What the prospective school 
teacher (who, as studies show, comes largely from 
the lower-middle or upper-working class) brings to 
her own education is not culture in this sense. In 
the course of her schooling, she loses some of her 
own background of values and acquires a certain 
legacy of respectability. But at best she can claim 
middle-brow, not high-brow culture. 

Tce be educated in our society often means to 
compartmentalize or repress one’s childhood experi- 
ences, values, and tastes, rather than to understand 
and extend them. Thus, many teachers come to be 
cut off from their own past and from the core of 
popular culture. At the same time they do not form 
sure attachments to fashionable or avant-garde con- 
cerns. We also find teachers—and of course many 
pupils—who refuse to make this jump and who 
remain fixed at the childhood level. They never 
read a scrious book after their formal education is 
over and find rationalizations in their weariness 
and overwork for not making any continuing artis- 
tic or intellectual effort—Davip RiESMAN 
School Review, 


in the 
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SLIGHTLY SLOYD 


By ROY COCHRANE 


WHEN IT WAS FIRST BROUGHT IN FROM 
SWEDEN, it was called “sloyd.” Half a cen- 
tury ago, when fourth grade through eighth 
grade were given one lesson a week, it was 
called “manual training.” The junior-high 
movement—that great idealistic effort to 
sort out students into various careers by a 
three-year tryout period—turned it into “in- 
dustrial arts.” 

And so it is still called, except by some 
exasperated realists who term it “the dump- 
ing ground for nonstudents.”” Are we run- 
ning hobby shops? Is it an appeasement for 
the emotionally disturbed? Do the program- 
ers send in general misfits, and do we have 
misfit projects for them? 

I think it fair to state that industrial arts, 
a term blithely used by manual training 
teachers, has little resemblance to the “In- 
dustrial Arts Index”—that great classifica- 
tion of published industrial processes. In 
what city does the curriculum head or the 
industrial arts director spend significant 
time surveying the types of assembly work 
in manufacturing plants, and tabulating 
the incidence of specified miscellaneous 
skills used by industry? Where is alertness 


~ 





EDITOR'S N@TE" 

The writer teaches social studies at 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington. Previously he 
taught workshop from grade 3 to prade 
14, the latter at Lassen Junior College, 
where he was head of the building 
trades department. If you haven't 
found it out yet, this article is about 
the industrial arts program in public 
schools. There is quite a gulf between 
the vocational program and the indus- 
trial arts program. The author has his 
say about the role and function he en- 
visages for industrial arts teaching. 





to industry's line between machine opera- 
tion and automation? Perhaps in vocational 
committees, but hardly to be found in the 
industrial arts program. 

What then have we? We can certainly 
justify hobby shops in woodwork, metal, au- 
tomotive tinkering. We can also give stu- 
dents a sense of. accomplishment and par- 
ticipation by letting them make an electric 
motor out of a tin can. Worthy use of leis- 
ure here is likely to be productive later. 

Strong academics can be supported by a 
period of free expression and creativity. Sit- 
still school is leavened by an opportunity to 
do things and make things. Listening and 
reciting are not the whole of life. Academ- 
ics are also supported by having an alter- 
nate class in which to place students who 
cannot face the difficulties of learning to 
study books—since we must keep them in 
school some place. These are valid reasons 
for maintaining shops in the general edu- 
cation program. Who 
should all be tight, 
mented, and justified? 

But is this an adequate program of indus- 
trial arts? Squeezed between general educa- 
tion and vocational education, it seems to 
have lost not only. status but vitality. Yet 
there“is plenty of room for a vigorous pro- 
gram. Where vocational education is well 
developed, it may embrace 20 per cent of 
the industrial picture, hardly more. Most of 
the other 80 per cent is miade up of skills 
too difficult to teach in a classroom (such as 
locomotive operation) or too fractional to 
justify a class (such as neon tube bending). 

The early enthusiasms have faded. In 
1914 a teacher illustrated with a bucket, 
stones, water, sand, and cement, how a con- 
crete formula should be determined. In 
1924 a teacher crawled under a house and 
learned to “wipe a joint”—to solder lead soil 


believes school life 
cut-and-dried, regi- 
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pipe—because he was about to become an 
industrial arts teacher and might need to 
know all the processes of construction. He 
never had occasion to show this skill. 

Today the do-it-yourself hobbyist and 
the school shop see eye to eye (as well they 
should), but the more significant service 
that shops should render has gone by the 
board. Preparation and anticipation for vo- 
cational education are part of the job, and 
preparation for that wide industrial area 
not covered by vocational programs is still 
more important. 

Industrial workers may be as much as 
irds of all male workers. Subtract 20 
per cent of this for vocational education 
and you still have well over 50 per cent of 
all boys whose total future lies in unidenti- 
fied industrial work. This includes college 
people as well as tenth-grade dropouts. A 
serious program for them is hard to devise, 
but they need thorough instruction in the 


two-t 


industrial materials. They need to handle 
the principles learned (or not learned) in 
the physical science classes. Leverage, fric- 
tion, combustion,: heat, electricity, light, 
chemical reaction, all need illustration and 
practice in an industrial setting. 

The boy who can do no math on the 
blackboard, can sometimes grasp the princi- 
ple of subtraction when he has to measure 
and saw a board. He may likewise grasp the 
theory of the pulley when he lifts a weight 
too heavy for his hands. Perhaps the exten- 
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sion of classwork into such processes gives a 
hint of how to gain status and vitality in 
the industrial arts program. 

The subject in industrial arts which does 
serve all the proper functions of the depart- 
ment is mechanical drawing. We need also 
such subjects as mechanical materials, me- 
chanical mathematics, mechanical physics, 
mechanical chemistry, and.even mechanical 
English—how to read specifications, how to 
leave a note describing exactly what has 
been done or needs doing, how to give or- 
ders and especially how to listen to orders. 

If you move these classes into a classroom 
and let a teacher unacquainted with indus- 
try give them, you will be right back where 
you started, with modified prep courses 
taught to reluctant boys, but making the 
courses industry centered is not easy. Pro- 
gram, equipment, and materials are needed. 
Rapid access to a great variety of industrial 
objects may be necessary to work out by ex- 
periment an adequate course of stydy. 

Industrial excursions and industry-pre- 
pared movies will help. Content worthy of 
college credit—for A and B students—will 
do more, since every course needs status for 
the self-respect of teacher and student. 

Technology is important for survival. 
Handwork is welcome motivation. All this 
section of education needs is honor, many 
more students, a well-planned and sup- 
ported program, and teachers who have 
worked in industry. 


bP ®.. 
Schools may be listed as one of the precipitating factors in the determination of the direction that 


personality will take, but they must work with the basic personalities of the children who come to 


them—they cannot hope to modify these basic personalities. If strength is there, education can help the 


individual grow in worth-while directions; it cannot overcome weakness in the basic personality structure 


The school is one of the agencies of society that helps to determine the direction of the expression of 


personality in character.—PercivAL M. SyMonps in Teachers College Record. 





An Examination for the Post of 
Director in Special Education 


By 
HAROLD FIELDS 


Ir 1s NOT COMMON for directors in the 
field of special education to be selected 
through an examination procedure; usually 
the position is acquired after appointment 
following an interview. But. in New York 
City, the position of director is achieved 
only through a series of tests that have been 
carefully devised by experts in the subject 
field and in testing procedures. 

All positions in the special education 
field in New York City are acquired only 
through competitive examination proce- 
dures. The selection of director differs from 
the selection of lower supervisory positions 
only in the fact that while the results in the 
competitive examinations for the lower po- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our reactions to this article are 
three: (1) We think that the examina- 
tion is a rigorous one; (2) we are con- 
vinced that it is comprehensive; (3) we 
are glad we didn’t have to take it but 
we have admiration for the person who 
outlasted the battery of appraisal items 
to be the winner. It is not often the 
CH publishes something like this or 
something on special education. How- 
every, we believe that the author has 
provided an insight into selection of 
supervisory personnel in one of our 
largest school systems. And this, we 
think, is interesting. The writer is a 
member of the Board of Examiners of 
the New York City Board of Education, 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Special Education. His offices are lo- 
cated at 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 1, New York. We mention the ad- 
dress in case a reader wishes informa- 
tion on supervisor vacancies in New 
York City schools. 
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sitions are set forth in terms of rating 
achievements, the results for the position of 
director are merely listed as those who have 
been found fit and satisfactory for the posi- 
tion. Both levels, however, can be achieved 
only after a battery of tests (written and 
personal) have been successfully completed. 

An interesting example of this procedure 
is a recent examination for the position of 
director of the Bureau for the Education of 
the Physically Handicapped in New York 
City, for which thirteen persons applied.’ 
The position carries with it a salary of 
$12,450 per annum; in addition, there are 
hospital and doctor benefits and retirement 
after thirty-five years of accredited service 
with a maximum pension of 7o per cent. 
Each candidate was required to hold a bac- 
calaureate degree, to have completed thirty 
semester hours in graduate 
courses, and to have had eight years of teach- 
ing experience in the appropriate field in 
approved schools. 

The applicants who applied for this ex- 
amination came mainly from the eastern 
part of the United States. Because the na- 
ture and content of these tests constitute a 
unique analysis of the scope of work facing 
a director in the field of special education, 
this exposition of the method of selecting 
the director is presented here for the inter- 
est of general supervisors in the field of 
special education. 

All candidates were advised that the du- 
ties of the position, in general, covered the 
following areas: 

(1) To administer and supervise the pro- 
gram for the education’‘of physically handi- 
capped children in classes in public schools, 
in hospitals and institutions; further, to ad- 


approved 


2 
, 
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minister the program for homebound chil- 
dren. These programs cover the education 
of all physically handicapped children (ex- 
cept those acoustically and visually handi- 
capped, who are under the guidance of a 
special director). 

(2) To direct, co-ordinate, and supervise 
the work of the staff of the Bureau for the 
Education of the Physically Handicapped. 

(s) To plan, to assist in giving, and to 
supervise in-service courses for the teachers 
of the physically handicapped. 

(4) To consult with school administra- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, and parents on 
the development and improvement of the 
program for the education of the physically 
handicapped. 

(5) To prepare and submit such reports 
as may be required by the superintendent 
of schools. 

(6) To co-operate with public and private 
outside agencies. 

To test the knowledge of the candidates 
in aspects of these duties, a written test was 
first given. This consisted of one question 
only, for which a total of six hours (cover- 
ing a morning and afternoon session with a 
luncheon break in between) was allowed. 
This question read as follows: 


Assume that you have recently been ap- 
pointed to the position of director of the 
bureau for the education of the physically 
handicapped in the public school system of 
one of the largest cities of our country. You 
find that certain features of the administra- 
tive structure of this city’s program for ex- 
ceptional children are: 

A. There is no centralized division of 
special education. 

B. The various programs for the educa- 
tion of exceptional children are separately 
departmentalized, with a director in charge 
of each program. 

C. There is no formal integration of 
these separate bureaus, and varying admin- 
istrative and supervisory emphases are to 
be found in the different bureaus. 
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D. The school system's program for men- 
tally retarded children is separate and dis- 
tinct from programs for the physically 
handicapped. 

E. The director of any one bureau of spe- 
cial education has no authority over normal 
classes in the school system as a whole but 
may be invited to serve as consultant to any 
principal or superintendent concerned with 
the area. 

Assume further that in your assignment 
as director you are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of programs of education and 
for the development of both the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped children (including the 
cerebral palsied) and the children with 
chronic defects and other physical limita- 
tions. You find that such programs are be- 
ing offered at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels for children in special 
classes and for children on home instruc- 
tion and in hospitals. 

In the light of the situation described 
above and as the assumed director of the 
bureau for the education of the physically 
handicapped, discuss the most approved 
thinking in the four areas below. Your an- 
swer should be comprehensive in scope and 
specific in content. Where possible refer to 
practices or experiments found in localities 
throughout the country. 


For the situation described: 


1. Setforth and develop the guiding prin- 
ciples underlying a rich, comprehensive pro- 
gram for the physically handicapped in the 


above situation. (15) 

2. Describe the major features which 
should be incorporated in a desirable pro- 
gram for the physically handicapped. 'Your 
answers should reflect newer advances in the 
field as a whole. Give the rationale for the 
inclusion of each feature. (35) 

3. Discuss the role of evaluation in the 
program for the physically handicapped. 
By specific references, describe techniques, 
methods, and procedures of measurement 
and appraisal. (30) 
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4. By concrete references, recommend the 
procedures that should be utilized to 
achieve the highest degree of co-operation 
between the bureau of the physically handi- 
capped and (a) other. divisions and bureaus 
within the school system, and (b) outside 
public and voluntary agencies. (20) 


As will be noted, the areas involved cov- 
ered the philosophy of teaching and super- 
vising the physically handicapped, areas of 
organization and management, problems of 
supervision, knowledge of research, and an 
understanding of desirable relations be- 
tween outside agencies and the schools. 

This was the written test and the first’ 
hurdle. Ten of the thirteen candidates 


earned passing ratings. Those who passed - 


this written test were then required to take 


an interview test, the purpose of which was‘ 


to observe their pattern of speech (since the 
director would be expected to represent the 
board of education and the city of New 
York at conventions and conferences within 
and without the school system), the ability 
of the candidate to organize his thinking, 
the degree to which he was conversant with 
contemporary principles and problems in 


the area of the physically handicapped - 


child, his personality and other relevant as- 
pects of fitness. 

‘ The panel before which he appeared con- 
sisted of specialists in the field, as well as 
supervisors and professional examiners. Fol- 
lowing an adequate period of time for 
preparation, the candidate was asked to ad- 
dress himself to the following selection and 
the questions appended thereto, after which 
he was questioned by members of the panel 
on his replies and on related areas. 


In a recent address on special education, 
the speaker said: “Basic elements in pro- 
grams for special education are widely mis- 
understood. Thus, the success or failure of 
programs of special education for the physi- 
cally handicapped demands, in a measure, 
an explanation to the division administra- 
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tors, to school supervisory personnel, and 
to the entire teaching corps of the justifica- 
tion for and functions of a special bureau. 
The education of all the teachers in a 
school system as to outcomes expected in 
special education for the physically handi- 
capped is as important as‘are the guidance 
and leadership within the ranks of the spe- 
cial bureau itself. 

“Despite this fact, there is much conflict 
over the function of the bureau for the e@u- 
cation of the physically handicapped be- 
cause of the way in which the functions are 
generally conceived. Teachers are confused 
about whether special classes for the physi- 
cally handicapped should be organized on 
the basis of educational criteria established 
by the bureau for the education of the 
physfcally handicapped, or on the basis of 
medical diagnosis by the health department. 

“Agajn, there is uncertainty by teachers, 
based upon inadequate understanding, 
when asked whether retarded children who 
are brain injured should come under the 
consideration for placement in the bureau 
for classes for children with retarded mental 
development or the bureau for the educa- 
tion of the physically handicapped. 

“In discussions of curriculums there are 
few negative answers when people are 
asked whether special education for, the 
physically handicapped should offer occu- 
pational training, emphasize character 
training, or encourage an appreciation of 
the arts: As a result, there is almost an end- 
less list of functions which have been dele- 
gated to classes for the education of the 
physically handicapped despite the fact that 
there are insufficient resources to perform 
all the functions. And even unlimited re- 
sources would not make it possible to per- 
form all the suggested functions because 
the performance of some would be the ne- 
gation of others.” 

1. Appraise critically the above state- 
ments, setting forth with reasons your agree- 
ment or disagreement with the basic prem- 
ises. 
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2. Outline a co-operative program that is 
practical in its relations to school personnel 
and that will delineate areas of responsibil- 
ity within the bureau for the education of 
the physically handicapped. Demonstrate 
clearly how private and public agencies can 
be most effectively utilized, as well as other 
board of education bureaus. 


Of the-ten candidates remaining, three 
were able. to demonstrate their fitness in this 
interview. These three were then called for 
the third step in the examination, which 
was the conference test. In this they were 
expected to demonstrate their ability to dis- 
cuss with a selected group an assigned prob- 
lem that was related to the area of the work 
and to conduct the conference in such a way 
as to evoke and elicit contributory sugges- 
tions, and, at the conclusion, to be able to 
formulate a definite summary based on the 
nature of the contributions. 

Among the group of persons sitting in on 
this conference were representatives of vari- 
ous supervisory levels in the school system, 
guidance counselors, and persons associated 
with the problem of the physically handi- 
capped child by reason of their association 
with the agencies with which they were affili- 
ated. ‘The candidates were appraised in 
terms of their ability to lead the discussion, 
to treat suggestions as they arose, and to as- 
sist in crystallizing the group thinking. 

The problem that they were required to 
take up with the group was the following: 


Assume that you have recently been ap- 
pointed director of the bureau for the edu- 
cation of the physically handicapped. Your 
staff and your superior officers have agreed 
that an important arca demanding early at- 
tention is consideration of an appropriate 
bureau program of public education. They 
feel that this entire area has been generally 
neglected during the years preceding your 
appointment, in terms of interpreting the 
function of the bureau to the staff, to other 
educators, and to the public. 


May 
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In order to help formulate policy and a 
program, you have called to this conference 
the group of school administrators and 
community officials that you will find as- 
sembled. You are advised that the purpose 
of the conference to be held today is to 
elicit advice and counsel concerning the 
basic principles of an appropriate and prac- 
tical public education program for the bu- 
reau as well as specific suggestions for im- 
plementing and proceeding with such a pro- 
gram. 

With the termination of this conference 
there should be indicated some clearly for- 
mulated steps to be taken. 

Two of the three who took this test 
passed it. These two who passed this part 
of the examination were later visited by a 
committee to observe how effectively they 
had been performing on the job they were 
holding at the time of the examination. 
This involved an appraisal of the organiza- 
tion they had set up in their present ca- 
pacity, their knowiedge and control of the 
organization of their program, the extent to 
which they had demonstrated leadership, 
executive ability, relations with their asso- 
ciates, and other factors related to an ad- 
ministrative and executive post. 

There were still two other areas yet to be 
measured in this examination: (1) A deter- 
mination of the physical fitness of the can- 
didates. This was determined by a panel of 
doctors licensed by the board of education. 
(2) An examination into their eligibility and 
past record. 

As a result of this thorough, intensive, 
and exhaustive appraisal of the grasp of 
knowledge and understanding of the sub- 
ject fields involved in this work, the degree 
to which the candidate was conversant with 
the areas with which he would be in con- 
tact, his ability to lead the thinking of 
others and to gain their respect, his person- 
ality and his speech pattern, his physical 
condition and his past record, the commit- 
tee in charge of the license came to its final 
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conclusion in determining which of the 
original persons were found fit and merito- 
rious for the position. In all cases the com- 
mittees making these decisions in each of 
the tests consisted of specialists within or 
without the school system—in some in- 
stances, men or women from distances 
as far as several hundred miles away— 
in order to insure the fact that no one par- 
ticipating as a member of an examining 
panel would be acquainted personally with 
the candidates involved. From the names of 
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the successful candidates one was selected 
by the board of education for the position. 

This careful screening is symptomatic of 
the type of approach that the board of ex- 
aminers of the city of New York adopts in 
all of its examinations. The examination as 
set forth here shows the areas of fitness by 
which the original committees felt that one 
should be measured to qualify for so im- 
portant a position as director of the Bureau 
for the Education of the Physically Handi- 


capped. 


. Big Classes and Associate Teachers 


Full participation in discussion is difficult in a 
class of thirty and almost impossible in larger 
classes. We solve this problem by subdividing the 
classes into groups of about ten students each. A 
student leader, whom we select, is in charge of each 
group. This technique has been quite successful, 
especially when debatable or interpretive problems 
arise. The groups provide opportunities for im- 
portant learning experiences in self-direction, co- 
operation, and leadership. The placement of stu- 
dents in subgroups is based largely on academic 
performance and on the. evaluation of personality 
questionnaires administered at the beginning of 
the year. When we originally subdivided the class, 
to personality com- 
patibility. After we assembled sufficient data, we 
reorganized the classes homogeneously, giving con- 
sideration to ability and performance as well as 
personality. The reorganized classes proved more 
suitable. When the subgroups discuss and work, 
they are largely on their own. We act as observers 
and advisers, ready to give help when help is 
needed, Occasionally one of us joins a group as an 
active participant. Despite the size of the class, be- 
havior problems have been extremely rare. 

Associate teaching is adaptable to various rates 
of learning. The rapid learner, who requires less 
supervision than his classmates, is occasionally given 


we gave primary attention 


special individual assignments. Learners who are 
slow or do not perform well in a group are tem, 
porarily put in a special section ‘for more direct 
attention from one of us. The student returns to 
the regular clas» and to his group when his diffi- 
culties have been resolved. 

Large classes have made it possible to offer a 
flexible instructional program. The larger number 
of students increases the number of special skills 
and interests available to the class. The 
in the class find American history an cxcellent plat 
form for shaypening their abilities. The subject 
is alive with controversy. The debates are held be- 
fore the class, and time is made available at the 


debaters 


end of the period so the audience may question the 
debaters or comment on what has been said. Stu 
dents who delight in one particular phase of his 
tory are encouraged to prepare illustrated talks 
Student projects often generate considerable inter 
est. Sometimes all the students are involyed in 
individual or small-group work on a variety of 
problems; a certain amount of individual choice 
of topics is permitted. When the entire class is 
occupied in this manner, the resources of our 
brary are taxed to the limit, but by careful 

ning we try to keep the strain to a minimum 
Wit Hemeyer and Jean B. McGrew in the School 
Review. 





More About Pupil-Managed Classes 


By JOHN, J. DONOHUE 


THE INTERESTING ARTICLE, “Pupil-Man- 
aged Classes,” in your March, 1960, issue, 
deals with an aspect of education that in 
our drive for scholarship has evidently been 
neg’ ced in some schools. I refer to the 
gy? . that the author, Ralph C. Wehlitz, 
writes about, the inclusion of those habits 
and attitudes related to self-government. 

We have all been reading in our riews- 
papers of the way gangs have developed 
techniques of pressurifg well-intentioned 
youngsters to.join them even against their 
will. Is it possible, without using the 
threats of gang leaders, to bring the way- 
ward youngster into line by letting him 
know that his behavior offends not only 
his teachers but also his fellow students? 
The teachers in the Creston Junior High 
School, 79 Bronx, have been-coping with 
this problem for the past ten years and we 
feel with all due modesty that we have met 
with some success. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Basic to this article are three C’s— 
Citation, Code, Commendation. The 
first C gives evidence that members of 
the class have demonstrated an ability 
to conduct their affairs responsibly 
and with decorum. The second C refers 
to the junior-high-school code of be- 
havior as developed originally by Dr. 
Elias Lieberman. And the third C per- 
tains to the commendation which the 
principal writes to the parent of each 
citation winner. The three C’s have 
been in effect at Creston Junior High 
School, New York City, since 1944. 
That’s more than sixteen years ago! 

The tuthor of this article and re- 
joinder was, until his recent retirement, 
the principal of Creston Junior High 
School, No. 79, the Bronx, New York 
53, New York. 





Every teacher at the beginning of the 
school year does with his class what Mr. 
Wehlitz did; that is, presents the objective, 
lets the boys raise questions, and then im- 
presses upon them that “responsibility for 
behavior” rests with each individual. 

It is pointed out in assemblies that to 
meet the problems of the departmental 
organization of the junior high school all 
pupils must develop a sense not only of 
individual responsibility, but also of group 
responsibility. Pupils must recognize that 
the problems of teachers in getting from 
floor to floor, from room to room, the prob- 
lem of the substitute who may arrive late or 
who has trouble finding his way around, 
will on many an occasion, in spite of the 
watchfulness of the supervisor, léave a class 
“uncovered” for some minutes. How should 
the class behave when such a situation 
occurs? 

Every opportunity is given the student 
to discuss this challenge. Attention is then 
called to’ the meaning of the school’s “Self- 
Government Citation,” as explained in our 
students’ handbook. Although copies of this 
citation, won by previous classes in the 
school, are hung in many of the classrooms, 
the principal, after discussion has closed, 
clinches the matter by reading the citation 
in all assemblies. It is reproduced on 
the next page. 

Whenever a supervisor comes upon a 
class that happens to be unsupervised and 
is, nevertheless, engaged in a constructive, 
ongoing educational acyvity, he writes a 
commendation on the Sfackkoard and signs 
his statement. The class secretary copies this 
commendation on the class section sheet. 
Three of these notes, combined with an 
obvious desire on the part of all pupils in 
the class to live up to all school require- 
ments, give the class the right to request 
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CRESTON 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CLASS 


of the year beginning September 19 has 
been awarded this 

CITATION 

for Self-Government 
This is to certify that CLASS . of the 
term of 19. has on numerous occasions 
shown that its members can conduct their 
own affairs in an orderly and businesslike 
way, even without teacher supervision, and 
that every member has shown himself to be 
a good citizen of the school by joining the 
General Organization, participating in co- 
curricular activities and upholding the 
Junior High School Code of Behavior. 


Principal 





President of 


Official Teacher 











every teacher on the program to sign a 
statement to the principal indicating his 


approval of the granting of the award to 
this class. 

A petition is then drawn up by the class 
and signed by every member. A committee 
of the class, after discussion with all the 
members, writes this petition in the com- 
mittee’s own words. The following is an 
example: 

Dear Mr. Dononve: 

Class 7-6 has written this petition for a Self- 
Government Citation because we know we can live 
up to its requirements. 

This class has participated in all school drives 
and we will participate in all other worth-while 
activities during the year. We have one hundred 
per cent General Organization membership; our at- 
tendance has been satisfactory; our conduct has been 
good; and we have proved we can govern ourselves 
when our teachers are out of the room. 

We hand you this petition for a Self-Government 
Citation so that later on in high school, college, 


and in our future lives, people will know we. were’ 


members of a citation class. 

We list below the names of class members and 
teachers who think Class 7-6 deserves the Self- 
Government Citation. 
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These awards are made in every assembly 
with a speech of congratulations by the 
principal and received with a speech of 
thanks by the class president. A class com- 
mittee then recites the junior-high-school 
code of behavior. This code was drawn up 
by a New York City committee of junior- 
high students under the guidance of Dr. 
Elias Lieberman, then superintendent in 
charge of junior high schools, some years 
ago. Here it is: 

1. I will never knowingly by words, or 
deeds, injure anyone’s person, feelings, or 
property in any manner. 

2. I will always respect the religious be- 
liefs of others as I will respect my own. 

3. I will abide by the laws of my school 
and community. 

4- 1 will show courtesy to other people at 
all times, particularly my elders. 

5. I will be honest with myself and others 
and I will practice cleanliness of mind and 
body at all times. 

The citation is then framed by the in- 
dustrial arts department and hung in a 
prominent place in the official room of the 
citation class. 

In order to keep the pupils conscious of 
the high standards of behavior they have 
agreed to live up to, supervisors examine 
the class daily record sheet from time to 
time. A note is entered on the permanent 
record card of every pupil in a citation class 
and a letter of commendation is sent to 
every parent of such a pupil at the close 
of the school year. This letter reads as 
follows: 


We are happy to inform you that your son, 

has aided in making his class one of 

the honor classes of the school. He has proved him- 

self to be dependable and trustworthy and willing 

to co-operate with his fellow students so as to 
make his class a real self-governing body. 

A note to this effect is placed in his folder of 
permanent records so that the information may be 
available to his school authorities in the) future. 

We congratulate you on the fine homie influences 
you have demonstrated through your boy's char- 
acter and behavior. 
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The ‘programs issued at the commence- 
ment exercises draw attention to the 
winners of this honor by an asterisk next 
to the name, referring to a note at the 
bottom of the page, “Member of an Honor 
Class.” 

Every year since this practice has been in 
effect (that is, since 1944), two or three 
classes out of the ten or twelve on every 
grade have won the award. In fact, the 
award has, over the years, been presented 
to every type of class, including classes for 
the mentally retarded. It would appear that 
a high 1.Q. is not necessary in order to de- 
velop a positive attitude toward self-gov- 
ernment. 

Teachers and supervisors in Creston feel 
that even in those classes that do not win 
the award there is an improvement in 
discipline as a result of the impressive as- 
semblies and the honor shown throughout 
the school to a “citation” class, and the 
effort many of the boys make even in those 
classes that fail to meet all the require- 
ments. 

There are numerous opportunities for 
the inculcation of moral and spiritual 
values in this stressing of the ideal of self- 
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government. It the 
youngsters that this term is at the basis of 
our Constitution and of the Declaration of 
Independence. In the direction given in 
the school’s handbook we say: “Since our 
nation is founded on the principles of self- 


is pointed out to 


government, it behooves every young citizen 
to show progress in this art. The test in 
school is the test applied to every mature 
person or group of persons, namely, to 
carry on worthwhile activity without con- 
stant supervision from above.” In compli- 
menting those pypils who win this honor, 
we quote from an article on democracy by 
Leon Diamond, a New York High School 
teacher, published in the School Review 
for Winter, 1959, Vol. 67: 

is able 


The democratic individual to take ad 


vantage of his opportunities to think and to feel 
and to act freely. He is able to concede that others 
are also entitled to—indeed require—those oppor- 
tunities. His experience in using his powers has pro- 
duced in him an active faith that the potentialities 
for good and for wise self-management that exist in 
him also exist in others. Such is his faith in those 
potentialities that he asks for his fellows the rights 
that he asks for himself. 


Every teacher in Creston continues to stress 
this ideal daily. 


Toward Improving Teaching 


Self-analysis can be a most valuable technique in effecting improvement in the classroom performance 
to teachers. Unfortunately, for a number of reasons, most teachers at post-observation conferences are 
not disposed to evaluate their own lesson critically. An alternative device is a program of inter-teacher 
observations. But this also has limitations. The weakness of such a program lies in the fact that teachers, 
for personal reasons, are most reluctant to criticize lessons that are taught by their colleagues. 

On a few occasions I have used a procedure that teachers like and one which has proved successful as a 
supervisory device. Teachers received, in advance of a subject conference, mimeographed “blow-by-blow’ 
descriptions of two different lessons. The faculty members were asked to come to the conference pre- 
pared to criticize the lessons and to offer suggestions for improvement. Because the lessons were anonymous 
the fur flew. Criticisms and practical suggestions were freely offered.—ALFrep Nusssaum in Intercom. 





I’M GLAD I WAS A COACH 


By GEORGE R. SULLIVAN 


WHEN I BEGAN TEACHING some twenty 
years ago, one of the first things I tried to 
discover was, “What is expected of me by 
the folks in this community?” It was ob- 
vious that I was an important fellow be- 
cause I was to be paid $2,600 a year and 
many of the other teachers of science, math, 
and so on, even those with thirty years of 
service, were getting only $2,000. There was 
a considerable amount of board of educa- 
tion time spent finding a good man like me, 
and discussion related to my probable suc- 
cess in the community was on the tongues 
of young and old alike. 

It didn’t take me long to discover what 
everybody wanted. My job was to produce 
the best basketball team in the area. Once 
I discovered what was wanted of me, I went 
right to work. Fortunately I was not han- 
dicapped by the obstacles faced by the other 
teachers. I had in my daily classes all of the 
boys from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade. I also had them after school, on 
nights, and on Saturdays. It was tough at 
first though, for I discovered that the kin- 
dergarten, first- and second-grade children 
couldn't play basketball very well. This 
didn't bother me though. I just broke the 
game up into small parts, such as running 
forward, backward, and sideward, throwing 
and catching a ball, and jumping. These 
were things the little kids could do and they 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is a human-nterest story 
plainly and pleasantly told. It is inter- 
esting because the author wastes few 
words in the telling of his experiences 
and yet manages to display a sense of 
good humor. He is principal of the 
high school, East Brunswick, New Jer- 


sey. 





would come in handy when they were old 
enough to play the game. 

Of course we took things more seriously 
when we met the third- through fwelfth- 
grade students, although it was necessary 
to modify the game somewhat to get them 
started. From that point on, it was easy. All 
I had to do was look carefully at the boys 
in each grade and pick out the best runners 
and jumpers, the toughest and the biggest, 
and concentrate on them. I remember one 
team in particular. I put them together in 
the fifth gtade and never let them play 
with anyone else until they -had been gradu- 
ated. They played at least two hours every 
day, including Saturday and many nights. 
Everybody in town was happy because ob- 
viously here was a good team. 

In the sixth grade they beat every eighth- 
grade team for miles around. By the time 
they were in the eighth grade, lots of local 
money was raised to put them in a state 
Rotary Club tournament, where they beat 
every team in the state but one. And so the 
story went all through their high-school 
years. Obviously I had accomplished the 
goals for which I had been‘ hired. 

Then a great calamity fell to my lot. I 
had been so successful doing what I was sup- | 
posed to do that I was elected principal of 
the school. It was just as well because funny 
things were beginning to happen in the 
country. Fellows like Bestor, Rickover, and 
Keats, as well as many others, began to com- 
plain about what a nice racket coaches had 
and thought it was about time we became in- 
terested in science. I was happy that some- 
body was taking the time to define my new 
job for me, because I knew that once this 
was done I could accomplish what the com- 
munity wanted. It became apparent that 
the coach was done for and we had better 
retool for our new task. We did. 
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We started spending as much money for 
science materials as we did for basketball 
uniforms. We let students out of classes so 
they could go to the industrial arts labs to 
work on science projects. We spent time at 
board of education meetings discussing ways 
to improve science teaching. We even de- 
cided to look for good science teachers and 
pay them as much money as coaches, if nec- 
essary. 

Then we began looking at the children in 
kindergarten and said to ourselves, “What 
can they learn about science that will make 
them members of the varsity science team 
when they are older?” We found that they 
could become very curious at that age and 
if we could encourage this curiosity it might 
be handy when they were in high school. 
If we spent some money on such things as 
microscopes, telescopes, aquariums, and so 
on, the youngsters could discover new 
worlds they did not know existed, and who 
could tell what would happen then. 

Things went along just fine and we re- 
quired every child to make a project once 
each year and compete with his classmates 
to sec who could produce the best scientific 
experiment. This caused havoc in many 
homes because mothers and fathers, sisters 
and brothers were all involved in the ex- 
citement of encouraging Junior to produce 
a quality product for the final competition. 

Then we took the gym away from the bas- 
ketball players for two days and invited all 
of the people in town to see how many 
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good scientists we had made. Over a thou- 
sand adults came to see what we had done, 
and twenty-fiye local scientists acted as ref- 
erees in sefecting the ten best projects, 
which were to be entered in the state tourna- 
ment. We didn’t give school sweaters, 
blankets, jackets, or varsity letters to the 
winners, but we were able to distribute over 
$300 worth of prizes, collected by soliciting 
from local merchants. They included such 
items as war bonds, subscriptions to scien- 
tific magazines, science books, and so on. 

The public was delighted, for the results 
amazed even the scientists and I was con- 
gratulated by the most important people in 
town. Even the science teachers received 
loud applause and other personal acclaim 
and I think it’s going to be easy for me to 
convince the board of education to buy that 
$9,000 physics teacher I will need for next 
year. 

I'm awlully glad I found out what people 
wanted and I’m sure Admiral Rickover 
would beam gleefully if, he could see us now. 
It was very fortunate that I was an ex-coach 
too, for I overheard some complaints at 
our last science fair. Some people didn't like 
it because their children didn’t make the 
first team. There was even some complain- 
ing about the officiating and some people 
thought the prizes were rather niggardly. 
However, I knew from past experience that 
“drug store cowboys” are but a small part 
of any community, so I left for home—a 
happy man. 


The advocacy of the democratic concept in school supervision is not to be shunned. It is the emotional 
attacks against the concept of authority in supervision which should be reconsidered. There may be 
many teachers who prefer that a competent supervisor tell them what to do regarding the instructional 
program as long as the directive is reasonable.—Metvin P. Heer, in Illinois Education. 





By 
B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


WE HAVE ADHERED so long to the policy 
that education is a function of each state, 
that it is no wonder our public school sys- 
tem hasg##mained in status quo. State and 
national conferences and a review of edu- 
cational literature point to the fact that our 
current program in public education has in 
actuality extended far beyond the domains 
of state control. By its very nature, educa- 
tion is a federal function. State direction 
has amply illustrated its inability in afford- 
ing effective relief in the tax structure and 
defining reasonable standards of efficient 
control. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has studied the capacity of the states to 
support education in terms of income left 


to taxpayers after disbursements for per- 
sonal taxes and for basic necessities of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Residual income in 
1955 averaged $5,984 per school-age child 
in the eight highest states; $1,100 per school- 
age child in the eight lowest states. The dif- 
ferential between the highest and the low- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


You recall that familiar ling, attrib- 
uted to Voltaire, “I disapprove of what 
you say, but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it.” Well, within the 
world of education, thgt is the editor- 
ial policy of The Clearing House. /f 
you take exception to any oj the ra- 
tionale developed by the author of this 
article, you have the privilege, nay the 
request, to reply. Are you in favor of 
or against a firmer national leadership 
policy for education? This is the ques- 
tion raised and commented upon. The 
writer is director of Educational Asso- 
ciates, Villa Park, Illinois. 





“A New Direction in the Sixties 
for Public School Education 


est states is about five to one. It is not a 
problem of whether the federal government 
ought to regulate education; the time has 
come when it is imperative that the federal 
government assume direction and control 
from a weak constituent in order to pro- 
vide the leadership which American public 
schools so richly deserve. 

Our public school system is undergoing a 
tremendous expansion at the moment, and 
such phenomenal development will be pro- 
gressively greater in the future. The present 
public school system is fairly well submerged 
under the dominating power of local boards 
of education whose powers of direction and 
control are highly limited by a lack of un- 
derstanding ‘and “know how” to function 
effectively. Members of a typical local board 
of education have no expert knowledge of 
educational problems, and their clumsy at- 
tempts to deal with their problems are 
marked by indecisiveness, slowness, and de- 
votion tg trivia. They frequently are politi- 
cally appointed officials, who serve a $15 
billion business on a part-time basis. This is 
a task for the professionally trained. The 
President's appointment of an advisory 
committee on education to aid Congress 
and the states in comprehending the seri- 
ousness of education, was no accident; actu- 
ally it was nothing more than a national 
diplomatic move to awaken local school 
boards from their complacent and lethargic 
attitude. 

As Marver H. Bernstein has stated: 

. . » The growth of regulation has not 
been the product of any farsighted plan or 
design or . . . the result of any thoroughly 
worked out rationale or theory. Step by 
step, whether in state or nation, it has rep- 
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resented a series of empirical adjustments 
to felt abuses. . . . Groups demanding gov- 
ernmental regulation of certain industrial 
practices turned first to local governments. 
As it became clear that these governments 
could not provide satisfactory public pro- 
tection against economic abuses, demands 
for regulation were shifted to the state and 
then to the national government. To a con- 
siderable extent, national regulation has 
been symptomatic of the inability of state 
and local governments to meet the insistent 
demands of politically effective groups for 
public regulation of business.” 

Air transportation, like rail and motor- 
carrier transportation, went through a pe- 
riod of state and local regulation before the 
federal government began to control and 
supervise all aviation and air commerce of 
an interstate nature. On August 23, 1958, 
President Eisenhower signed into law a 
measure creating a Federal Aviation Agency 
to take over all the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. The broad rule of the new agency, as 
described by law, is to regulate and promote 
civil aviation and “to provide safer and ef- 
ficient use of the air space by both civil and 
military aircraft.” Long needed and desired 
by all segments of aviation, the FAA is to 
assume and co-ordinate powers over the in- 
dustry now spread haphazardly throughout 
some fifty states and thousands of local com- 
munities. 

State and federal powers under the Con- 
stitution are not necessarily attempting to 
compete with one another. Evidence each 
day points to the contrary—that more and 
more states and the nation are co-operating 
with one another to work out difficult prob- 
lems on a joint basis. For example, the cost 
of highways and hospitals is shared by states 
and the federal government; the wage-hour 
law is enforced in state courts; federal laws 
support state laws in our relentless fight 
against vice and crime; it is considered a 
federal offense to cross a state line with a 
stolen car, a kidnaped person, or a sawed-off 
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shotgun. While the majority may express 
the opinion that local control should exist 
rather than state or federal control in the 
area of education, a dissenting opinion of- 
tentimes carries more weight than a major- 
ity opinion. Dissenting opinions are always 
useful—they safeguard our constitutional 
system by putting majority decisions to the 
test of criticism. The United States Supreme 
Court has participated in many controver- 
sial issues, and although some people may 
criticize its actions, the majority of our 
people have a deep respect for its actions. 
As an arbiter for a national system of pub- 
lic education, no better body of men could 
be sought than those who reign as members 
of the Supreme Court. It is far beyond every- 
day politics, which a state sometimes falls 
heir to. As Justice Hugo L. Black has-stated: 
“No higher duty, no more solemn responsi- 
bility, rests upon this Court, than that otf 
translating into living law and maintainirfig 
this Constitutional shield deliberaiely 
planned and inscribed for the benefit of 
every human being subject to our Constitu- 
tion—of whatever race, creed or persua- 
sion.” In America, the Court is looked 
upon as the highest source of the law of the 
land. 

If the differences in public-school educa- 
tion consisted merely of administrative, su- 
pervisory, or organizational patterns lacking 
any equivalence, education as a state func- 
tion might be valid, but the underlying sim- 
ilarity of problems peculiar to education is 
strikingly the same between the states. 
Hence the prime necessity in these times to 
co-ordinate our efforts, rather than con- 
done a state’s personal ambitions. 

Effective regulation does not permit a 
rigid and detailed statute. In the first place, 
Congress cannot possibly devote the time 
and effort which would be required to de- 
velop an intelligent scheme of detailed rules 
at the time the statute is adopted. To do so 
would require expertness which members of 
the legislature could hardly achieve along 
with the discharge of their other duties. 
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Congress could, on the other hand, set the 
tone for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion by advocating general policies and 
then permit the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, as the chief executive, 
to work out a co-operative plan between all 
the states. 

The conditions of trades and industries, 
national and international issues, and the 
social and economic context in which edu- 
cation operates are constantly changing in 
some degree. The upshot would be that the 
United States Office of Education would ob- 
viously delegate wide latitude to the states 
in order to maintain proper goals iin all 
areas of school administration, adapted to 
varying conditions and methods. The crit- 
ics of a national system of education believe 
that if the Office of Education were afforded 
such an opportunity, a political independ- 
ence would reign which would spe’! a com- 
plete breakdown of local autonomy. This 
is merely an assumption on the part of skep- 
tics and has largely been disproved. In a de- 
mocracy, all administrative institutions 
must secure external support. This, in the 
case of the Office of Education, could come 
from the President, the Congress, state com- 
missions or committees, or individual school 
systems, Whether education is controlled by 
the nation, by the state, or by the local com- 
munity, it would always have to be mindful 
of public opinion. The basic purpose of reg- 
ulation by a central agency, such as the Of- 
fice of Education, would be to correct or 
prevent abuses without impeding the effec- 
tive operation of the ‘educational system or 
imposing. unnecessary waste or expense. 

John K. Norton has cited three reasons 
why federal aid is necessary. He says: 
(1) Denial of educational opportunity and 
gross inequality of educational opportunity 
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qualities in the financial support of educa. 
tion.” 

During the fiscal year of 1958-59, a sam- 
pling of twenty-eight states shows that six- 
teen spent more than they were taking in. 
In other words, state total expenditures ex- 
ceeded state total revenues, ranging from a 
low of $356,693.68 for Nevada to a high of 
$103,118,345 for the District of Columbia. 
Of the sixteen states whose expenditures ex- 
ceeded income, thirteen of the states had a 
long-term indebtedness as of June 30, 1959, 
extending from $2,856,000 for the state of 
Nevada to $408,455,000 for the state of 
Ohio. Furthermore, sixteen of the twenty- 
eight states allocated more money for con- 
struction and maintenance of highways 
than they did for educational purposes. For 
example, Ohio spent $373,821,262 for high- 
ways in 1958-59 as compared to its contri- 
bution of $287,747,752 for education. Ap- 
parently, Ohio attaches greater significance 
to highways than it does to its program of 
education. Massachusetts likewise, in 1958- 
59, expended the sum of $186,651,643 for 
highways, while education garnered but a 
scant $70,070,461. 

In terms of finances, population of a state 
must additionally be included. The per cent 
of increase in population from April 1, 
1950, to July 1, 1959, indicates that our 
total national population has increased 
steadily in every state except three (Arkan- 
sas, Vermont, and West Virginia). Ex- 
pressed percentagewise, Mississippi shows 
the lowest increase of some 0.3 per cent, 
while Nevada's 74.9 per cent rates the high- 
est. Reliable estimates of the population in- 
crease by age groups shows that between 
1950 and 1959 the 5-13 age group increased 
46.0 per cent (22,180,000 to 32,388,000), 
while the 14-17 age group increased 30.7 


are far too prevalent in the United States;' per cent (8,409,000 to 10,990,000). Roughly, 


(2) the social ills which result from deny- 
ing decent schooling to millions, endanger 
the whole nation, and (3) the gross ine- 
qualities in educational opportunity which 
exist today are primarily due to similar ine- 


25 per cent of our present 5-17 age group is 
being supported by approximately 54 per 
cent of our population, that is, by individ- 
uals between 18 and 64 years of age, the 
most productive employable years. Of the 
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nation’s 44 million families, about 44% mil- 
lion, or one in ten, received incomes of 
$10,000 or more in 1958 and some 18 mil- 
lion families, or two of every five, had in- 
comes ranging between $5,000 and $10,000: 
At the other end of the scale, 1014 million 
families, or about one in four, had incomes 
under $3,000. The remaining 11 million 
families were in the $3,000 to $5,000 
bracket. Expressed another way, nearly 50 
per cent of the families in America have a 
mean annual income estimated at $3,500. 
It is inconceivable that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity can exist in all states 
when financial disparity exists between the 
states accompanied by the revenues which 
nearly half of our nation’s families who 
earn $3,500 annually are required to re- 
spond to each year. In addition, this same 
54 per cent of our population also has to 
support approximately 21 per cent of the 
individuals under 5 years of age and those 
65, years of age and over. This item in itself 
is a tremendous undertaking for our people 
and one in which we cannot begrudge one 
penny. 

The year of 1960 closed an era of educa- 
tion which witnessed an inestimable num- 
ber of quantitative movements; we are now 
on the threshold of a qualitative period. 
The new concept in public school educa- 
tion might be directed along these lines of 
endeavor in a national system of education: 

(1) Public school education should be 
provided with a central authority whose 
task would be to do for all the states what 
they cannot do for themselves. 

(2) Regulatory devices would be sug- 
gested for public school education so that 
all activities may be directed toward the 
goals of general welfare. 

(3) Public schools would be given more 
reasonable freedom in their programs, a 
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tolerance which in many states is sorely 
needed. 

(4) Expert assistance would be provided 
to public schools. Currently, such aid is lim- 
ited by the school budget, its size and loca- 
tion. 

(5) The financial disparity now existing 
between the states would be erased. 

(6) The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, due to greater prestige in a national 
system of education, could attract the best 
prepared personnel and hence provide an 
educational leadership heretcfore unknown. 

(7) Teacher pension and retirement sys- 
tems would be transferrable from one state 
to another. Cumulative service dividends 
would result, rather than the loss of such 
dividends, now experienced by educators 
crossing state lines. 

(8) Salary inequities would be erased. A 
California teacher would be able to receive 
the same compensation as a teacher located 
in either New York or Florida, assuming, of 
course, that both have had similar training 
and experience. 

(9) The nationa! councils presently exist- 
ing in all academic and nonacademic areas 
would be strengthened decidedly. 

(1:0) The goals of education would be 
clearly discernible to all states, although the 
means for achieving them might be diversi- 
fied. 

(11) A national certific®fion system 
would allow teachers free passage from one 
state to another rather than the current re- 
registration, renewal, examination, and ad- 
ditional course requirements as required in 
some states. 

(12) Finally, the code of ethics paid mere 
lip service at the present would carry addi- 
tional weight and stimtlate the attainment 
of better professional standards plus the co- 
operative application by all. 





HOW I TEACH OUTLINING 


By FRED W. KUHL 


I WILL NEVER FORGET the aftereffects I 
suffered as the result of an assignment I 
made to my students that first day I greeted 
them in my first classroom. After my in- 
troduction and other customary first-day 
preliminaries were accomplished, I assigned 
a simple writing project which was to be 
turned in the following day. The project, 
I explained, was to be my students’ in- 
troduction to me; additionally, it would 
help me in teaching them. 

Immediately, a discussion was begun as 
to what constituted an adequate introduc- 
tion and how it would help me in teaching 
them—and, was it to be done in ink? 

With but little direction on my part, the 
students defined the constituent parts of 
such an jntroduction; I appended some of 
my reasons to those advanced by the stu- 
dents as to how the project would aid me 
in learning more about them as individuals. 
Yes, | emphasized, the paper was to be done 
in ink. After all, a paper done in pencil 
was too difficult to read under the illumi- 
nation furnished by a midnight lamp. 

However, the next evening when I sat 
down to become acquainted with my stu- 
dents, I was appalled! Since our school’s 
administrators had been experimenting with 
ability grouping, I thought it was quite 
possible that the counselors had erred in 
apprising me of the general ability of this 
particular class, the class whose papers I 
had just read. Frantically I sampled. the 
papers frorfi each of my other classes, but 
there was no relief from the sinking feeling 
I felt in the pit of my stomach—nearly all 
of the papers were abominable! 

After recovering from the initial shock, 
I reread the first group of papers and began 
to analyze them. Discounting errors of 
mechanics and grammar, all of the essen- 
tial information was there; but, there was 


still something wrong. It was not solely-that 
I experienced the letdown of reading papers 
written by high-school sophomores, whereas 
I had béen/accustomed to editing the writ- 
ings of Competent professionals. 

Suddenly, I realized that these papers 
were written in the form of an over-the- 
backyard-fence conversation with a neigh- 
bor. The papers were true hodgepodges. 
The information was there, but it was 
camouflaged in extreme disorganization 
and, therefore, confusion. 

Since I have always been a staunch advo- 
cate of composition-centered English courses 
(see Jane Z. Carroll, the English Journal, 
November, 1959) and felt that the study of 
literature could also best evolve from such 
a plan, I decided that my students were 
going to learn organization. I agreed with 
Professor J. N. Hook that outlining had 
“value in improvement of thinking.” 

My aims, although vague at the time, 
have since crystallized and have been de- 
fined and ably summarized for me _ by 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This business of making an outline 
can be a real headache to anyone who 
is uncertain about how to begin. Yet 
outlining is as essential to the develop- 
ment of a topic as a clothesline is to 
the wash. The practical procedures 
suggested in this article impressed us. 
We hope that they may be of as much 
interest to readers as they were to us. 

The author is a recent graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene. For two years previous he was 
a teacher of English and journalism, 
publications adviser, and head baseball 
coach in Clackamas High School, Mil- 
waukée, Oregon. For ten years before 
that he was employed in public rela- 
tions, advertising, and newspaper work. 
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Frances Erickson (see the English Journal, 
September, 1959) who sees the high-school 
language arts program as aiding the de- 
velopment of a student's individual ability 
so that “he can become the independent 
man thinking logically, feeling deeply, com- 
municating effectively and responsibly.” I 
feel now, ‘as I did the day I first faced my 
own classes, that this can be accomplished 
best through composition-centered English 
courses. 

Yes, I decided that very night that my 
students were going to learn to organize 
their ideas. Even though it might only be 
in the most elementary form, they were 
going to learn something about the con- 
cept of organization. 

In order that I might allow the students 
to “discover” for themselves the need for 
organization, each class the next day wit- 
nessed a performance that would have made 
some Hollywood actors envious. I gave my 
students an “impromptu” demonstration 
of the most disorganized three-minute “‘ex- 
planation” of which I was capable. 

Since many of the students had recently 
returned from summer vacation trips dur- 
ing which they had photographed many 
scenes, I was able to launch an “explana- 
tion” of how a camera “took” pictures. First, 
I was “unable” to find the diagram I 
wanted to copy onto the chalk board. I was 
also “unable” to fihd the white chalk, the 
red chalk, the yellow chalk, and the eraser 
in their “proper” turns. In additien, I 
“erred” in the proper relative placement of 
film and lens in the diagram I finally “re- 
membered.” Occasionally, however, I also 
“conveniently” diverged from the “how to” 
vein to an unrelated matter. The student: 
loved i:—and, they got the point. 

Out of the criticism period which fol- 
lowed this demonstration came remarks 
such as “You didn’t seem to know what 
you were trying to explain” (need for a 
main idea or thesis statement) and “You 
didn’t know what came next. I was con- 
fused” (need for organization and outlin- 
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ing). From that point, it was a simple mat- 
ter for me to teach the need for a thesis 
statement and the concept of co-ordinate 
and subordinate points. 

After discussing these matters with my 
students, I listed a title (thesis statement) 
on the board: “What I Saw in the Woods.” 
Then I listed a scramble of words: oak, 
bear, dog, daisy, alder, cow, violet, deer, 
spruce, fir, elk, pansy, pine. Handing the 
chalk to one of my students I asked the 
class to help rearrange the words into “like” 
groups or categories. As various members of 
the class volunteered the information, my 
recorder wrote it on the board. Soon the 
words were in three lists under one of three 
headings, also provided by class members: 
trees, flowers, animals. 

A brief re-emphasis of the thesis state- 
ment and the co-ordinate and subordinate 
concept ideas preceded my assignment of 
supplementary reading in the students’ 
grammar books about the technical details 
of outlining. Future classwork consisted of 
rearrangement of similar, but increasingly 
more difficult, word and sentence lists. 
These I duplicated and assigned some of 
them as homework. I was then able to in- 
troduce the class to elementary outlining 
about which they had previously read— 
numbering, indention, punctuation, and 
other physical aspects. 

I gave my students a scrambled topic 
outline to unscramble. First, I asked them 
to tear a sheet of notebook paper into 
twelve pieces (there were twelve parts to the 
outline) by properly folding and tearing it 
as I demonstrated. This done, I asked them 
to copy each of the items of the scrambled 
topic outline onto individual slips of paper 
and begin to sort the slips into “like” 
stacks as they had done with the word lists. 
In order to facilitate the sorting step, I 
suggested that each of the slips be num- 
bered on the reverse side and that the num- 
bers of the slips they had in each stack be 
recorded so that work might. be quickly 
resumed at the same point the next day, 
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should the class session end before the proj- 
ect was completed. By referring to their 
master number lists, the students needed 
only a minimum of time to resume their 
sorting work the next day or that night at 
home-- 

When several students had completed 
the sorting task, I remarked that making 
an outline was “almost like playing cards.” 
With the students referring to a blank out- 
line form in thei: ;;rammar books, I demon- 
strated how they « vld “fill in” the blank 
spaces by making tocir “main idea” slips 
of paper correspond to Roman numerals 
I, 11, and II] (co-ordinate points idea) by 
placing their “cards” to the extreme left 
side of their desks. Under each Roman 
numeral would fall other, “cards” corre- 
sponding to the capital lettérs A, B, C, and 
D (subordinate points idea). Indention was 
accomplished by placing the “cards” slightly 
to the right of the Roman numeral main 
headings as.appropriate. 

It was “discovered” that one of the 
“cards” did not seem to “belong.” It could 
not be “played” properly. Soon a student 
volunteered that “it’s the title or thesis 
statement card)" 

Working ist pairs, the students soon re- 
arranged the topics into outlffes. The eom- 
pleted outlines were then studied carefully 
in order that the students might this time 
be exposed to the “parallelism” concept. 

Next came a sentence outline taken di- 
rectly from a freshman college handbook. 
After scrambling the sentences and dupli- 
cating them, I assigned the unscrambling 
task as homework for credit, suggesting that 
the students “play agrds tonight.” 

Surprisingly, the majority of the students 
in all of my classes were able to come close 
to a perfect solution! The others, of course, 
had varying degrees of success in “solving” 
the scramble. After checking the outlines, 
I returned them and reviewed them in class 
point by point. Since the central idea was 
“A good outline leads to an effective paper,” 
the resulting benefits were obvious. 
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I pointed out the relationship between 
lengthier and more detailed research papers 
and the simpler paragraphs with which we 
would work at least once each week. I em- 
phasized that only the barest of outlines 
was necessary for a three- and four-para- 
graph paper—that it might consist of only 
an introductory statement, a few details 
that were to be devetoped by facts and ex- 
amples in the body, and a concluding or 
summary statement which “tied a neat rib- 
bon around the entire package.” After all, 
as it has been said many times, when a stu- 
dent has learned to write a good short 
paper, he has le ned nearly all of the prin- 
ciples of organization necessary for all writ- 
ing. Practice would then accomplish the 
remainder. - ~ 

Throughout the year the students wrote 
a formal short paper each week on topics 
which they selected from a list which I 
placed on the board or from a list volun- 
teered in advance by the students. There 
was always a topic for even the poorest of 
my students. In fact, only twice during my 
two years did one of my sophomores fail 
to hand in a paper! After carefully reading, 
marking, and grading each paper, I would 
return it for correction by the student. Fol- 
lowing this step, the papers would go into 
each student's individual file for future 
reference so that progress could be noted. 

As the school year progressed, the stu- 


‘dents learned to master many of the me- 


chanical and grammatical difficulties which 


‘had prevailed earlier; however, the organ- 


ization idea remained constantly’ present. 
Near the end of the year, the biology 
teacher and I agreed to combine on a three- 
or four-page report that he required. We 
allowed and graded for separate biology 
and English credit. The students rejoiced 
because “it'll be Jess work for us.” Because 
of the two-pronged biology-English credit 
approach, there was considerably more in- 
centive generated of the part of the stu- 
dents to do an over-all good~paper. This 
combination approach, we felt, was part of 
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the process necessary for laying a firm foun- 
dation for our students’ future high-school 
and college careers, dufing which they 
would be required to do lengthier, more 
detailed papers and reports. Of course, the 
students begged to be taught to do “re- 
search,” hcw to make note cards and the 
like. Again, the organization idea came into 
prominence, as did the “sorting into piles” 
and “playing cards” techniques. 
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It was evident that my students were im- 
proving their intellectual competence. They 
constantly informed me that their other 
teachers were complimenting them highly 
on their pointed papers, oral reports, and 
other such presentations. Even during the 
following year, many of my former stu- 
dents volunteered similar “good news” and 
thanked me for helping them to become 
better writers and students. : 


The Intellectual and Society 


The intellectual’s position in society has become 
a fashionable topic of complaint. The intellectual— 
it is charged—is neglected, undervalued, little or 
badly used. Circumstances are not favorable to the 
full maturing of his talents. Best fitted by nature 
to influence and lead society, he seems Jost in its 
midst. Unfortunately the charge has sufficient basis 
to be disturbing. The intellectual is in fact not made 
to feel greatly wanted, his life is sometimes difficult. 
Society, too much engrossed in security and material 
pursuits, has been negligent of its obligation to 
cherish the person (not alone the intellectual) in 
his preferred way of life. The atmosphere is stuffy 
and convention-bound, too little hospitable to dif- 
ference and dissent. . . . It seems patent that so- 
ciety’s conscience may be at work. 

Discounting the understandable exaggeration of 
woes and affirming the need for amelioration, there 
are yet in the intellectual’s quarrel with society 
some claims which bear close inspection. They give 
rise to the suspicion that the intellectual’s drive is 
not for parity of status but for superiority, not 
for equality but for privilege. Consider first the less 
spacious and more sympathetic claim for greater 
economic reward. 

Few would gainsay that some intellectual and 
artistic callings of great consequence to civilization 
are badly recompensed and in need of economic 


upgrading. But precisely what is a proper scale of 
compensation js difficult to determine, and the in- 
tellectual or artistic substance of an occupation in 
itself offers little indication. Here, as elsewhere, 
economic laws are at work plus other forces (tradi- 
tion, organized pressure, politics) which operate in 
a free economy. Here, as elsewhere, a person is 
entitled to all he can get, and at least a sufficiency 
for his needs. But random or studied comparison 
with vocations of incomparable nature is hardly 
relevant. Hence it is painful to hear members of ‘a 
teaching profession attest in the course of argument 
that “even truckdrivers earn more.” If snobbish 
observations ‘are in order, it would be more thrill- 
ing to hear them say that “even self-made corpora- 
tion presidents earn more.” The management- 
minded Rockefeller Report, The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence, keeps stressing that society must single out 
brains for special reward. Aren't brains reward 
enough? Ask the man who doesn't have them. 

Intellectual and material pursuits are incom- 
mensurable and cannot be equated except arbitrari- 
ly. Motivations for different callings are different, 
as are the satisfactions derived. The man who 
leads a life of intellectual adventure necessarily 
seeks different compensations from the one who 
sells automobiles. . . .—JOsEPH JUSsTMAN in the 
Educational Forum. 





Which Critics Merit Our Concern? 


By J. R. SHANNON 


AARON ANpERSON went farther through 
school than mdést boys in his village, going 
clear through high school. Therefore, he 
knows all about education—and admits it. 

Bertha Black bore a baby. Also, she once 
was born herself. Therefore, she knows all 
about obstetrics. 

Charles Chandler has read newspapers 
diligently ever since he was a child. There- 
fore, he knows all about journalism. 

Darlene Durkin had a prodigious appe- 
tite, which she indulged to the‘ point of 
obesity. Therefore, she knows all about nu- 
trition. 

Ernest Evans was reared in religious 
environment and was indoctrffated with 
orthodox dogma. Therefore, he knows all 
about theology. 

Florence Fifield wore clothes as far back 
as she can remember. Therefore, she knows 
all about textiles. 

George Gunther bought his first car in 
1915 and has driven one ever since. There- 
fore, he knows all about automobile me- 
chanics. 

Harriet Hunter has gone te a picture 
show at least once a week for over forty 
years. Therefore, she knows all about cine- 
matography. 

Ira Inglis has digested his food well all 
his life. Therefore, he knows all about the 
physiology of digestion. 

Jane Johnson uses numerous pieces of 
electrical equipment in managing her home. 
Therefore, she knows all about electrical 
engineering. 

Kenneth Kelley exercises regularly to 
keep himself fit. Therefore, he knows all 
about kinesiatrics. 

Lucille Longwell makes careful analyses 
of the grocery advertisements before doing 
her shopping. Therefore, she knows all 
about economics. 


Martin Miller suffered through the heat 
and cold, floods and drought, of the Ohio 
Valley from infancy upward. Therefore, he 
knows all about meteorology. 

Nancy Northrup installed a garbage dis- 
poser in her kitchen right after such gadgets 
were invented,.and she has used it ever 
since. Therefore, she knows all about sani- 
tary engineering. 

Otis Orman spent each weekend of his 
boyhood visiting his. grandparents on the 
farm. Therefore, he knows all about agri- 
culture. 

Patricia Patten prides herself on her col- 
lection of porcelain plates. Therefore, she 
knows all about ceramics. 

Quentin Quackenbush is quick to make 
inquiries about the health of his friends 
whenever he meets them. Therefore, he 
knows all about pathology. 

Ruth Robinson is noted for her amia- 
bility and sociability. Therefore, she knows 
all about sociology. 

Samuel Smith is strongly in support of 
his political party in all elections. There- 
fore, he knows all about government. 

Thelma Thomas learned -to write at the 
age of four. Therefore, she knows all about 
the graphic arts. 

Uriah Utterback was a breast-fed baby 
and not weaned until three years old. 
Therefore, he knows all about Mammalia. 

Vera Vickers was a bottle-fed baby and 
was given commercial pabulum. Therefore, 
she knows all about infant dietetics. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Well, well! Our frequent contribu- 
tor J.R.S. takes a hand at vetsification 
by way of launching a few barbs at you 
know whom. He is from Del Mar, Cal- 
ifornia. 
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William Wright has been breathing since 
birth. Therefore, he knows all about venti- 
lation. 

Xanthippe Xaraphas has a Greek name 
and Greek ancestry. Therefore, she knows 
all about Hellenic culture. 

Yerkes Young is now in his hundredth 
year. Therefore, he knows all about geri- 
atrics. 

Zelda Zeno suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage at birth and grew up idiotic. There- 
fore, she knows all about amentia. 
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From A to Z, as all can sec, 
Each one is an authority. 


One who cgnsumes therefore presumes 
To know it all. Wisdom mushrooms. 


Experience too oft contents 
Itself without basic substance. 


With background slight, some take delight 
In spewing venom day and night. 


To qualify, none would deny, 
All one must do is vilify. 


Cuss out the school; weaken the tool 

While light and darkness fight their duel. 
Wh 
Wh 


1 will we learn, and when discern, 
h critics merit our concern? 


The Core Curriculum Re-evaluated 


Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the 
junior high school program hag been the core 
curriculum. I believe the basic idea of the core 
curriculum is sound. It includes stich aspects of good 
teaching as correlating English with history or 
mathematics with science, focusing on the solving 
of problems significant to the students, taking ac- 
count of individual differences among students, znd 
involving them actively in the work of the class. 

I discover, however, a good deal of retreat from 
the term “core curriculum” and even from the idea 
itself. There has been considerable public criticism 
of the core curriculum, possibly because it sounds 
new and radical, or has not been well described to 
the public or has had too little real meaning to the 
teachers themsclyes. From reading some of the pub- 
lished materials on the core curriculum I can share 
some of the skepticism, especially in view of the 
stress on terms that seem deliberately to avoid 
reference to the usual subjects. Instead of “social 
studies” or “history” of “geography” we read of 
“social living,” “common learnings,” 
solving,” “problems of living,” 
“growth in democratic. living: 

Now these terms can refer to important ideas, 
but they are overworked. The reader grows suspi- 
cious that they reflect an indifference to systematic 


“problem. 
“experiencing,” 


knowledge and intellectual rigor in favor of sweet 
and amiable living together. And there are assump- 


tions that all students ‘are always highly 
motivated by immediate problems to be solved and 


more 


by direct experience than by logically organized 
subject matter. I believe that the value of direct 
experience in learning depends, as book learning 
does, upon the characteristics of the child, the na- 
ture of the problems, and the quality of teaching 
Intellectual problems can be just as exciting and 
challenging to some children and youth as projects 
and overt activities are interesting to others. I think 
there is no automatic guarantee that pupil plan- 
ning as such leads to better learning than teacher 
planning does. 

I believe in the values of the core curriculum, 
but I also believe in the values of precision, ac- 
curacy, system, sequence, thorough study and 
mastery, and organization of knowledge. Problems 
cannot be solved well without stress upon these 
qualities. I am sure that most believers in the core 
curriculum would say that they assume the value 
of these qualities, but many of the statements do 
not sound as though they do. I believe that much 
of the trouble with the public would be overcome 
if this were made more explicit—and if it is true.— 
R. FReeMAN Butts in Teachers College Record. 





Can Students 


Stand: Alone? 


By MARY ELIZABETH ANDERSON 


Is rr POssIBLE that we stunt growth toward 
educational goals by imposing adult 
thoughts at times when a student can bene- 
ficially think and act alone, or with his peer 
group? The description which foliows is the 
record of an experiment cofiducted to see 
just what would happen if a seventh-grade 
science class were really allowed to conduct 
itself on its own. The experiment took 
about a week of Clagggstime, starting on 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday 

The class was restless. I was tempted to 
avoid recognition of this fact. But I could 
not; the signs were too obvious. Although 
a variety of learning techniques had been 
employed with the group, the whole-class 
discussion technique had been used most. 
It was evident that the class was beginning 
to express a slight discontent with this 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The implication in the title question 
is that students can accept responsibil- 
ity for their attitude toward learning. 
That's what the author means by 

. “standing alone.” This experiment in 
developing classroom leadership among 

' @ group of seventh graders took place 
in Wayne, Pennsylvania, where the 
writer teaches in the junior high 
school. 

Not all of us, of course, could be as 
patient and painstaking as the teacher 
in the experiment. But the alternative 
to nourishing self-discipline is for the 
teacher to be a kind of fountainhead of 
knowledge, benevolent despot,or police- 
man. We believe that we learned much 
from teachers characterized mainly as 
dispensers of knowledge or as pleasant 
dictators. Heaven protect us from 
policemen in the teachers’ role! 





method for want of more variety. This at- 
mosphere would make a very good one for 
a class-conducted activity. Motivation was 
high and the class was ready for a change; 
it was quite ready to effect this change 
itself. 

If the class were able to carry out a proj- 
ect on its own, substantial values could be 
reaped. The possibility of self-discipline, 
self-government, healthy emotional, social, 
and moral development, plus individual in- 
tellectual and creative growth would merit 
the attempt. 

We had just finished yesterday's experi- 
ment with mercury. With all this running 
rapidly through my mind, I asked the class 
to evaluate the current whole-class discus- 
sion technique. I hoped that they would 
point out some pros and cons ef this 
method and then bring to a head motiva- 
tion for starting a new activity. This hope 
materialized. Already the class was begin- 
ning to develop a project of its own. After 
deciding that discussions were both “good” 
and “bad,” the students were almost united 
in moving toward a new kind of activity, 

Not wishing to offend the teacher, they 
watched carefully for some sort of reaction 
from me, approval or disapproval. None 
was forthcoming. When they realized that 
no objections were made to their comments, 
they began to increase their interest, which 
soon became unanimous in direction 
toward a new activity, but conflicting in 
ideas. 

Several different projects were suggested, 
such as a field trip, a speaker, and a class 
television program. The students were quick 
to criticize various ideas as they were ex- 
pressed, pointing out how such ideas might 
or might not fit into the class situation. 
Suggestions were fresh, vivid, and full of 
meaning. The most popular idea seemed to 
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be a panel discussion. On the other hand, 
it was clear that the class would not be 
satisfied with a traditional panel; it would 
have to be modified in some way to meet 
the requirements slowly beitig set up by the 
class. Through a show of hands, the class 
definitely decided to have a panel discus- 
sion and planned to think about developing 
this idea for tomorrow. 


Wednesday 


Today the class was eager to follow 
through on yesterday's discussion. It was 
quickly obvious that there would be prob- 
lems to iron out, because many conflicting 
ideas were presented. The class was anxious 
to have a panel discussion, but wanted it 
to include all students, rather than just a 
few. Their discussion was surprisingly ma- 
ture. They thought clearly, listened to one 
another’s gomments, discarded unusable 
ideas with tact, and built on favorable sug- 
gestions. Their final modified panel discus- 
sion was structured thus: 

(1) The class would elect five ,panelists 
from those students who expressed a special 
interest in this particular project. Oppor- 
tunity was to be given later for additional 
panel discussions. 

(2) From the five panelists, the class 
would elect a chairman of the panel on the 
basis of scholarship, interest, contributions 
to’ class, and personal character. 

(3) At this point, the panel members 
would get together for a planning session, 
to organize their responsibilities. 

(4) While the panel was meeting, the re- 
maining class would be divided into four 
groups, each of which would be represented 
on the panel by one of the four panelists. 

(5) After the four groups had been or- 
ganized, and after the panel itself had had a 
planning session, each group would meet 
with its panelist. At this time, every student 
could have a say in the panel discussion. 

(6) The class decided that after each part 
of the panel discussion was cOmpleted and 
summarized by the chairman, opportunity 
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would be given for not more than three stu- 
dent remarks to come from the floor. 

(7) For the day's homework, all students, 
but particularly the panelists, were to do 
some individual research on the chosen 
topic, and were to bring in as many sources 
of reference as possible, to be used as a 
check on statements made during the panel 
discussion. 

(8) Tomorrow’s class was to be used to 
select the topic for discussion, to conduct 
elections, and to discuss the responsibilities 
of every person. Also, the groups could be 
set up. The remaining class time could be 
spent meeting in these groups. 


Thursday 


It had taken two days to define a panel 
discussion which would meet class interests 
and needs, and to organize this idea into 
a practical plan. The students were Seri- 
ously interested. Their thinking was clear; 
they had a definite problem to solve. It was 
evident that the class was meeting the 
values previously mentioned. The worth of 
these two days seemed far to exceed the cost 
of two days’ time. 

Also, students demonstrated that they 
were able to work on their own. I con- 
tinued to play the role of only a reference 
and guiding person. 

Thursday did not progress so smoothly. 
The first obstacle was that of sequence. The 
class could not agree on which should be 
chosen first—the topic for discussion, or the 
panelists. They finally decided that if the 
topic were chosen first, the panelists could 
be chosen partially on interest and on will- 
ingness to do extra research on this topic. 

The next obstacle was the choice of topic. 
After a serious discussion, the class called 
for gore on five topics. By the “majority 
rules,” the chosen topic was simply, “As- 
tronomy,” a subject neglected in our text- 
book. I wondered how the class would limit 
this broad topic, but I made no comments. 

The third obstacle was the election of the 
panelists. A teacher-prompted discussion of 
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the qualities and responsibilities of the 
panelists helped clarify the problem. The 
class asked for a show of hands by those 
who would like to be on this panel. Before 
any hands went up, the students wished to 
know if participation on the panel would 
merit extra credit. My first impulse was to 
say, “Yes,” with an explanation. But on 
second thought, I referred the question to 
the class. After some debate, the class de- 
cided that an honor obtainable through 
election’ should not be rewarded by extra 
credit. Rather, opportunities should be 
afforded later for other students to partici- 
pate in similar activities. About twenty of 
the thirty-two members raised their hands. 
Nominations were made, and five panelists 
were elected. 

There was little difficulty in selecting the 
chairman from among the five panelists. 
Joyce was the deserving girl, whose re- 
sponsibilities were then defined by ‘the class. 
The remaining time was spent discussing 
the responsibilities of the class and the 
characteristics of a successful panel discus- 
sion. Preliminary research on astronomy 
was assigned as homework for tomorrow. 


Friday 

Today the class should be able to finish 
organization and planning. The students 
would have the weeKend for the study of 
astronomy.:The panel date was definitely 
set for Monday. The chairman was pre- 
pared to take full charge on Monday. 

Today, the class dived quickly into its 
work. The five panelists met as a group. 
One of the other students volunteered to 
divide the class into the four groups. I 
buried my nose in some papers. The class 
Was operating completely on its own. 

The groups then met to discuss ideas for 
their panel representatives. Approximately 
fifteen minutes later, the panelists’ com- 
mittee adjourned, and each panel repre. 
sentative joined the group to which he was 
assigned. Joyce, the chairman, sat apart 
from all groups, and jotted down notes for 
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the remainder of the period. The groups 
appeared to be much involved in their 
work. The class was enthusiastic and ex- 
cited; thete were occasional minor emo- 
tional outbursts, the expression of disagree- 
ment, argument, or agreement. Near the 
end of the period, the class was called to- 
gether to close the day's work, to preview 
the weekend's individual research plans, 
and to focus attention briefly on Monday's 
schedule. ‘ 


Monday 

I was especially anxious to see how the 
panel discussion would go. 

I found myself in the classroom before 
the late bell, and was astonished to find 
the panel already under way. The chair- 
man ‘was explaining the organization, rules, 
and standards, to be followed throughout 
the discussion. Among the standards, the 
chairman commented on the nature of a sci- 
entific statement, the grounds or basis for 
comments, the idea of taking turns as op- 
posed to filibustering, limitations in the 
scope of astronomy, the need to avoid un- 
due repetition of ideas, and the difference 
between fact and opinion. 

The chairman used her note pad and 
pencil throughout the panel discussion. 
Her notes proved to be particularly helpful 
in making periodic generalizations and 
summaries. Also, each panel member had at 
least one reference book. These were used 
during the discussion to substantiate ques- 
tioned points arid to illustrate concepts. 

As outlined by the chairman, the panel 
began with a discussion of the creation and 
evolution of astronomical bodies. This.was 
a difficult question, but the panelists han- 
dled it maturely and scientifically. Their 
oral explanations were exceptionally clear. 
There were many siggs of critical thinking 
and individual research. The panelists were 
aware that many of their questions were 
still unanswered by expert scientists today. 
On the other hand, the panelists were able 
to compare and contrast theories of various 
scientists. 
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The panel concluded that approximately 
fifteen theories were popular regarding the 
evolution of the heavenly bodies; however, 
of these theories, one was most widely ac- 
cepted. Keeping in mind the limitations of 
any theory, the panelists agreed to accept 
this latter theory until further scientific in- 
formation could be unveiled. 

It was difficult for the chairman to select 
from the many hands that waved after this 
part of the discussion. When the first sec- 
tion of the panel discussion was completed, 
the chairman summarized what she thought 
were the most important conclusions. Then 
she moved on to the next question repre- 
sented by another panelist. 

This panelist brought up a question of 
particular interest to his group. Following 
this portion, the chairman called for re- 
marks from the floor. This section was 
again concluded by summary statements 
and generalizations. 

The panel continued in this fashion 
throughout the period. Shortly before the 
ehd of the class period, the chairman, on 
her own judgment, summarized and con- 
cluded the panel discussion, and with the 
bell, adjourned the class. 
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Tuesday 


Today was devoted, at least in part, to a 
student and teacher evaluation of the 
project. The oral student evaluation was 
very critical indeed. But the class expressed 
an eagerness to have another panel discus- 
sion soon. 


Several Months Later 


Approximately every week since our first 
panel discussion, the class has set up on its 
own another panel. I am somewhat. be- 
mused by this class that seems to think it 
is “supposed” to have g weekly panel. The 
class has become efficient and can complete 
panel plans in less than one class period. 
The take over 
on planning and 


the entire class 
fact, 
they conduct parts of other class periods, 
too, where it seems feasible. Every day, a 


students 
panel days. In 


different student has the class in “order” by 
the time I arrive. This “student teacher” 
sees that the day's papers are collected or 
passed out. I sit in the back of tlte room un- 
til the student turns the lesson/Over to me. 
It is thrilling to watch students govern them- 
selves, and it is certainly educative for the 
students and the teacher. 


Team ‘Teaching 


It seems probable that the nation-wide trend 
toward team-teaching will lead to the development 
of = hierarchy of teaching roles and will alter cer- 
tification regulations as well as the nature of the 
initial teaching experience. 

Some members of the teaching team will play 
roles similar to those of nurses who aid the physi- 
cians, draftsmen who assist the architects, or legal 


assistants and secretaries who assist the lawyers. 
Some of these assistants may be licensed just as 
nurses are now licensed but they will not be re- 
quired to have had the long professional and aca- 
demic training required of the master teachers for 
the same reasons that nurses are not required to 
possess the M.D. degree.—PAuL Wooprinc in CTA 


Journal. 





Inadequate Readers in the Classroom 


By ALLAN M. PITKANEN 


WHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT, we are faced 
in our schools with the task of dealing with 
inadequate readers or nonreaders, in all 
their complicated befuddlement. They are 
fast becoming an important segment of the 
secondary-school group; in fact, they have 
been there for some time now, sometimes 
in uncomfortably large numbers; without 
doubt, they are also thwarting some of tlie 
best laid plans of the most conscientious 
teachers. : 

As long as nonreaders must be present in 
academic classes and “every teacher is to be 
a teacher of reading,” here are possible sug- 
gestions of procedure. Though reading 
would continue to be of major concern, it 
will still be true that each teacher works 
toward the specific objectives of his class as 
effectively as possible. These objectives 
should be so arranged that each individual 
pupil has the opportunity to achieve signifi- 
cant learnings within the framework of his 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


CH’s Consultant in Language Arts, 
Dr. Arno Jewett, says that this article 
has some excellent ideas presented by 
a teacher who evidently has had a lot 
of experience with poor readers. In 
reading both the article and the con- 
Sultant’s report, we reflected on the 
great number of manuscripts on the 
teaching of English, grammar, and 
reading received by The Clearing 
House. More and more, it seems to us, 
science and mathematics are not oc- 
cupying the spotlight as they once did a 
couple of years ago. They are sharing it 
now with the humanities—English he 
guage arts, social studies, and the fine 
and practical arts. 

The author is on the staff of Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 





own abilities, background, and comprehen- 
sion. This includes finding learning experi- 
ences a nonreading pupil can share in spite 
of his reading disability. 

Method A is the doing of intensive book- 
work, answering questions on the board 
with an open book—even with page num- 
bers given for finding answers. For the non- 
readers, “copying” is the main job. The 
next day, a new activity is introduced— 
finding dictionary definitions of words listed 
on the board, and the definitions would be 
copied with possible use in sentences. There 
are spelling bees and quiz contests. This 
method has definite requirements, compre- 
hended by the dullest pupil. Unstable chil- 
dren find security and certainty in it. Keep- 
ing their written work in notebooks or 
folders, pupils sense the satisfaction of visi- 
ble academic achievement, such as it is. 
This method, however, provides meager 
learning for the more capable. It does pro- 


mote habits of industry: and docility and 


perhaps facility at finding words in the 
dictionary. The chief criticism would be 
that this method illustrates academic 
achievement as tedious busywork. In de- 
fense of it, there is strong possibility that 
some pupils learn something from the ma- 
terial they are copying; and this, certainly, 
is preferable to disorder. 

In Method B, pupils copy from the black- 
board questions and answers embodying 
the facts which are to be learned. Effort is 
made to repeat and explain the answers to 
any of the questions. There is drill on the 
phases of learning to be mastered—a sort of 
catechism approach. This is better than 
Method A because it imparts definite 
knowledge and does indicate certain 
achievement. It does not provide much op- 
portunity for learnings based on pupils’ 
own interests and needs. 
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Method C can be an oral interpretation 
of the facts and concepts in the language 
the pupils understand. To make certain the 
pupils find meaning in the textbooks, the 
teacher reads to the class or has the better 
readers read aloud. Constantly the teacher 
is explaining, illustrating, amplifying, and 
otherwise bringing the text to life; fre- 
quently he is questioning to ascertain that 
the pupils correctly understand the points 
he is trying to make. After ten or fifteen 
minutes with the textbook, the class session 
turns into a general discussion with mem- 
bers of the group contributing from their 
own experience and thought. Audio-visual! 
materials are as frequently used as relevant 
materials can be found. Not much provi- 
sion can be given to helping nonreaders. 
The teacher merely accepts their disability 
and expects them to pay attention to what 
goes on in the classroom, to listen to others 
reading, to participate actively in discus- 
sion. This method has the virtue of bring- 
ing all pupils into active consideration of 
the subject being taught. 

The personal touch of the teacher de- 
pends largely on his understanding of the 
youngsters. Discussion, unless handled psy- 
chologically, can disrupt disciplinary con- 
trol. The teacher's reinforcement of the 
printed word by personal explanations and 
exploration of the pupils’ comprehension, 
the use of audio-visual materials, and the 
integration of the nonreaders into the class 
group, have definite merit. The only fault 
is that the reading skill emphasis is ne- 
glected or left to other teachers. 

Method D emphasizes the individual ap- 
proach or divides it among groups of two 
or three. Simple texts are used and the abler 
readers help the nonreaders find the an- 
swers to the questions, which are obvious 
or searching, according to the ability of the 
individual pupil. Each pupil prepares an 
assignment for the teacher, then takes it to 
him to check in a conference. When one 
assignment is completed to,.the teacher's 
satisfaction, a new one is given the pupil in 
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the conference. Assignments are differen- 
tiated to suit the variations of pupils’ abil- 
ity, without seeming to stigmatize or dis- 
criminate against anyone in the group. Non- 
readers feel that they participate in the 
values of the class, despite their disability. 
The weakness is that this method imposes a 
pseudoacademic method on.nonreading pu- 
pils, teaching them to go through the mo- 
tions of academic work which is largely 
meaningless to them. But it does introduce 
thinking and meaning into the pupils’ writ- 
ten work. The teacher tries to individualize 
assignments and to stimulate all pupils to 
the most meaningful work of which they 
are capable. 

Method E 1s what a teacher with person- 
ality and understanding does by urging all 
into spirited discussion of the subject at 
hand. The teacher provokes the better pu- 
pils into careful critical reading while non- 
readers are assigned jobs making maps, pic- 
tures, or displays related to the subject 
matter in some way. When written assign- 
ments are due, the nonreaders are expected 
to hand im minimal requirements of the 
written work. The purpose of this is to 
make it possible for the handicapped pupil 
technically to comply with the require- 
ments of the class as understood by all the 
pupils. Besides providing reading material 
close to. the limited reading ability of the 
slow readers, this method has as its main 
contribution the discerning acceptance and 
guidance ‘the teacher is able to offer as a 
dynamic, spirited teacher and counselor. 

Method F divides the class into groups of 
three to five, with a better reader in each 
group. These groups read the text together 
just to help the nonreaders get informa- 
tion, ideas, or entertainment from books. 
Groups vie with each other for excellence 
in their oral performance. The whole group 
pitches in to see that the slow-reading pu- 
pils know every word in the passages it 
would be their task to read to the class. A 
group seeks for particularly interesting or 
amusing stories to read to the class. 
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Group work is hazardous in classes where 
general morale and attitude toward school 
are poor, but if the spirit is right, this 
method helps build word recognition, con- 
fidence, and self-respect in the nonreading 
pupils; it provides opportunity for success 
and achievement and does much to prepare 
pupils for an effective and receptive ap- 
proach to remedial work. While the better 
readers are busy on reading assignments, 
the less able are brought into a group by 
themselves; with the teacher, they work up 
a story. The teacher writes their story in 
their words on the board while they copy it 
on paper. Having participated actively in 
the making of the story, the pupils have a 
good start on ability to read it. Copying the 
story on a typewriter is a special privilege. 

Method G utilizes all kinds of pupil ac- 
tivities to provoke interest—pictures, maps, 
posters, notebooks, collections, or displays 
of every imaginable subject. The nonreader 
is helped individually by the teacher, 
paired off with a better pupil, or in groups. 
The subject matter is made as interesting 
as possible and the slow one is challenged 
to try to fit in. He is helped to feel useful 
and needed and given opportunity to sense 
some success. 

Method H gives individual help to the 
nonreader both in his reading and in his 
understanding of the subject matter. While 
the class is studying, the teacher reads for 
and with the nonreader to get the pupil to 
relax and to achieve some of the objectives 
of the class. A valuable point is to demon- 
strate to the nonreading pupil that the 
teacher cares, that there is interest enough 
to give time and individual attention right 
in class. 

When paired or grouped, nonreaders 
should be put with those they respect. They 
should not be rushed into action but should 
be allowed -to create in themselves a readi- 
ness, a desire to fit in. There must be a con- 
tinuing search for motivation. If a pupil’s 
reading disability is a matter of poor habits, 
attitudes, or an emotional block, and if he 
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has a basic sight vocabulary, he may do sur- 
prisingly well in reading material which 
strongly interests him for some reason. 
Difficult as it is, teaching each child as an 
individual according to his own: special 
needs and capacities is an idea] toward 
which all teachers should aspire. When 
such an ideal is reached, the nonreader will 
not present nearly so difficult a problem as 
he will when class activity is standardized 
on a level with which he cannot conform. 
Obviously, these methods are oversimpli- 
fied and no simple approach can serve all 
situations. Teachers themselves differ in 
background, training, and temperament. 
School situations differ in physical setting, 
materials available, traditions, policies, and 
administrative organizaton. Classes and in- 
dividual pupils differ in every conceivable 
aspect. There are many variables. All teach- 
ers need a combination of methods in work- 
ing with these pupils. a . 
These methods all involve similar consid- 
erations besides the fact that materials used 
should be at or slightly below the pupils’ 
level of reading ability. The use of difficult 
material should be so adjusted that the 
pupil does not find failure in it. Special 
effort must be made to build upon, encour- 
age, and provide opportunity for repetition 
of successes. When failure does occur, even 


“more opportunity for success must be pro- 
. vided. One type of learning at a time is 


ample for the nonreader. Do not expect 
him to learn initial reading skills in the 
same material from which he is expected to 
learn content. New words should be intro- 
duced sparingly, with much repetition, and 
embedded in material consisting mostly of 
words recently introduced. 

All practice material should be presented 
in meaningful situations. Lengthy drill on 
phonetic exercises which are divorced from 
meaning should be avoided. Phonics may be 
helpful for pupils of average ability or 
better, but are abstract and difficult for the 
slow learner. In teaching phonics the 
teacher should be sure that the pupil as- 
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sociates letter symbols with’ -h sound and 
meaning. 

Oral reading, overemphasized, can defeat 
its purpose. Halting, unprepared oral ex- 
ercises provide a monotonous, sterile ac- 
tivity. The slow reader should never have 
his disability spread out for all to witness 
by being required to read material before 
the class on which he is not thoroughly 
prepared. But, if properly utilized, oral 
reading can be valuable by providing im- 
portant diagnostic insight into the pu- 
pil’s reading difficulties. It can provide a 
pupil with a genuine opportunity to enter- 
tain; sometimes it is the only way a handi- 
capped pupil in reading can prove he is able 
to read at all. 

Many nonreaders have only a vague, im- 
perfect understanding of words heard or 
seen; thus it is vital that they associate 
printed word symbols with meaning in non- 
verbal form, if possible, as well as with the 
spoken word. Pictures or concrete objects il- 
lustrating words should be found or made. 

Reading should not always be just a part 
. of drill. Ingenuity on the part of the teacher 
can provide practice in it in natural situa- 
tions. Practice and drill in reading should 
be expected of the nonreading pupil at 
those times when other pupils are perform- 
ing reading exercises in which he cannot 
participate. It should not come at a time 
which will cut him off from some activity 
he considers desirable. 

Fundamental to all these is the fact that 
help for the retarded reader needs plan- 
ning Not much improvement can result 
from lackadaisical or thoughtless proce- 
dure. Whatever is planned should also have 
flexibility so what a natural reading situa- 
tion may be exploited for highly motivated 
reading. 

In most average-sized schools an entire 
program cannot be built for the nonreaders. 
It is neither feasible nor is it desirable that 
they be taught entirely on a tutorial basis 
or in small identical groups. All retarded 
readers, as all other pupils, learn from their 
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peers and often accept the values of their 
peers rather than those of adults. All in all, 
it is obvious then that much of their school- 
time will be spent in classes with their peers 
who can read. These pupils do not relish 
separation from their classmates, even 
though they do welcome special help at 
‘times, so long as it is not in a form which 
jwill place them too far apart from their 
‘classmates. 

Though school success hinges on reading, 
the nonreader’s only need is not necessarily 
learning to read. Those other natural ado- 
lescent needs that are shared with his peers 
must be met regardless of the success or fail- 
ure of his efforts to learn to read. Perhaps 
the only needs he does not share with read- 
ing pupils are those which are refinements 
of reading: study and research techniques, 
and such. Ideally, the nonreading pupils 
should be receiving help in reading at the 
same time that other pupils are having help 
and practice in-study techniques and out- 
lining; all pupils should be working to- 
gether, each according to his ability, on 
those parts of the curriculum where they 
have needs in common. 

Fitting these “problem children” into 
regular classrooms is understandably com- 
plicated. These nonreaders, conditioned by 
years of failure in school, are sensitive and 
touchy, and often are the disciplinary cases 
as well. Among them, too, are many slow 
learners and mentally retarded pupils 
whose understanding is limited to obvious 
uncomplicated factual information and the 
simplest of relationships. No pupil should 
be assigned to classes dealing with subject 
matter entirely beyond his comprehension 
regardless of the form in which it is pre- 
sented. 

A perplexing obstacle to be overcome is 
the traditional expectation of academic- 
minded teachers in handling their classes 
as units, with each pupil expected to 
“cover’’ the same material in the same text- 
books in the same way. Secondary schools 
are no longer selective institutions and too 
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many teachers do not want to face this real- 
ity. It is easier to teach the more advanced 
subjects: of high school sequentially, in a 
group, than to have a similar expectation 
and treatment for all pupils. 

The lack of suitable reading materials 
geared to the older slow reader presents an- 

ther serious obstacle. Reading material 
simplified to an elementary leyel but suit- 
able to the adolescent is scarce, though 
more of it, ranging from fourth- to seventh- 
grade levels of reading difficulty, is gradu- 
ally appearing on the market. But these are 
still too difficult for the nonreader who has 
a range of the first three grades. Most times 
the only solution is for the teacher to pre- 
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pare his own materials fitting his particular 
teaching situation, or to utilize in a practi- 
cal sense whatever primary grade reading 
miaterials are suitable. 

One good feature of paying special atten- 
tion to the nonreader in one’s class is this: 
The teacher, by being conscious of the 
problem of reaching every pupil, will so 
revitalize his methods and aims by the type 
of individualization of instruction, that all 
will benefit. This will help those others who 
find reading slow or almost impossible. It 
will provide them, too, with a better ap- 
preciation of tangible, understandable ex- 
periences relative to the objectives of the 
subject, with or without reading. 


Distorted Values 


In America we pay our business executives up 
to $300,000.00 a year plus bonuses. May I ask you 
who is greater for our country, our way of life, 
a business executive of a company or a good 
teacher, high school principal, school superintend- 
ent or college president? These educators work 
with your children. Business executives manufacture 
some product we use to sustain life. Human beings 
are more important than the products they con- 
sume. A business executive has to produce or he 
doesn't stay. A teacher, principal, superintendent, 
or college president ought to produce or not stay. 
If and when we produce,-we'll have 95 percent 
high school graduates, 75 percent college grad- 
uates. Then, talk about wealth! We should have 
it—the more abundant wealth. Our battle of light 
and darkness will be won. Darkness will have to 
capitulate—because our emphasis will have changed. 

More about our frivolous emphasis which has 
softened us_as a nation. Do you expect me to be- 
lieve the¥é is a toothpaste that prevents cavities? 
This is just one of the false advertisements. I saw 
this one on TV just after I'd read an_ article 
where science hoped someday to arrive at the place 
when we could prevent tooth decay. What about 
the best smokes? The only beer? The only soap? 
Detergents? We grownups may smile. What about 


our youth? Remember, youth follow us and they're 
great imitators! They're smarter than you think! 
Then, what can youth believe? 

With emphasis on the wrong things and the 
solid things that build us as a Nation pushed aside 
and neglected, can we wonder about youth? I don’t 
worry if they have the right teachers. We speak of 
delinquents, It's no more now than it has been. 
We have approximately 97 percent good youth. 
Surely those 97 percent can handle that g percent. 

This is a personal deviation. When health per- 
mitted, I liked to take over rough schools. I have 
no sympathy for a teacher or a principal who likes 
a soft seat—who seeks the easy way out. He's not a 
good American. In one school, the year before | 
took over, there was a graduating class of 85. Three 
of these graduates went to college and two came 
back. In our graduating class . . . 44 went to col- 
lege and 44 stayed. My high school faculty ranged 
in age from 15 to 80. At the beginning of the year, 
less than a third were qualified steachers, another 
third had never taught in high school, didn’t have 
college degrees and were on emergency certificates. 
The last third were student teachers. We kept the 
doors open. The school didn’t close. The school 
couldn't go back. It had to go forward. It did.— 
Jesse Stuart in the Educational Forum- 





= BOOK REVIEWS = 


World Book Encyclopedia. Editor in chief 
J. Morris Jones. Chicago 54: Field Enter- 
prises Educational Corporation (Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza), 1960. Twenty 
volumes including a Reading and Study 
Guide, 11,720 pages. Price to individual 
purchaser: blue cloth binding, $139; 

be tee ona — $1595, nen 

inding, $179. Special prices for schools 
and ipemahen guanitons red binding, $115; 
blue cloth binding, $104. 

The World Book editors and publishers state 
that they are dedicated to the goal of mainta‘n- 
ing the World Book Encyclopedia as a most #f- 
fective educational tool for use in home, school, 
and library by young people and by adults as 
well. It must be recognized, at the outset, that 
the extensively revised edition of this encyclo- 
pedia has achieved this goal with considerable 
success. 

One is immediately impressed by the read- 
ability of the articles. Edited in simple, clear 
language, they may be easily understood by 
young people in the grades where the subjects 
are commonly studied. Language is no barrier 
here. At the same time, the older student and 
adult will not find the writing too simple, for 
the editors have avoided talking down to their 
readers and have done an excellent job of syn- 
thesizing the writing into one smooth-flowing 
style. 

This encyclopedia is very easy to use, because 
a single alphabetical arrangement of topics is 
employed. This provides the most simple and 
direct method of locating topics. Also, all sub- 
jects beginning with the same letter of the 
alphabet may be found together in one volume. 
An extensive system of cross references makes it 
simple for the reader to locate information 
which he is seeking. 

The information sheet on the 1960 edition 
contains several impressive statistics: more than 
1,000 pages have been added and more than 
10,000 new or revised articles have been in- 
cluded. There are over 1,700 maps in the ency- 
clopedia, with more than 975 in color. Over 
5,000 separate biographical articles have been 
incorporated in the new edition. The World 
Book is illustrated profusely with more than 
22,000 pictures, drawings, and other visual pres- 
entations. The Transvision illustrations of the 
human body and the frog are new and spectac- 
ular. 


Valuable study aids are furnished for the use 
of r aders and are designed to extend their in- 
terest in pursuing topics of interest. These study 
aids include annotated bibliographies, outlines 
of certain major articles to help the reader sys- 
tematize the subject matter content, and ques- 
tions of interest following broad-area subjects. 
In addition, the Reading and Study Guide aids 
the reader to make the best possible use of the 
vast wealth of information provided jin the 
nineteen volumes of alphabetized content mat- 
ter. 
The World Book Encyclopedia does not at- 
tempt to be profound. It is intended to be used 
by pupils as a frequently employed reference, 
and its entire design and format will encourage 
these young scholars to regard the volumes as 
indispensable aids in their quest for knowledge. 

JoserH GREEN 


Budgeting for Better Schools by LEon Ov- 
stew and WILLIAM CasTetTer. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1960. 338 pages, $5.95. 

This is a comprehensive, well-planned, ‘and 
scholarly treatment of one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of good school management: budget- 
ing. Ovsiew and Castetter set out to make a case 
for the school budget as the heart of adminis- 
trative program planning. They accomplished 
their purpose. This book is one of the best and 
most comprehensive treatments on the school 
budget since the publication of Chris DeYoung’s 
Budgeting in Public Schools which came out 
some twenty years ago. This book will serve 
adequately the student of educational adminis- 
tration and will prove a practical and helpful 
guide to a superintendent of schools in arrang- 
ing his budgetary program. It is a book that 
can be read and understood by school board 
members. It contains a well-documented philos- 
ophy with practical suggestions for the imple- 
mentation of it. 

This book is up to date on stafistics regarding 
the budget and is built on a foundation of re- 
search. Especially laudable are chapters such as 
“How Budgets Make Better Schools,” “The 
Budget as an Instrument for Educational Plan- 
ning,” “The Budget) as an Instrument for Capi- 
tal Improvement Planning,” and “The Budget 
as a Control Instrument.” 

The writers of the book have presented budg- 
eting in a sequential order, ranging from plan- 
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ning to evaluation. They do an excellent job 
of conveying the idea that budgeting is a proc- 
ess of continuous planning which envisions each 
budget as a phase in the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities. This book fulfills an impor- 
tant need with its modern, timely, up-to-date 
philosophy. The writers are to be commended 
most highly for an excellent job. I recommend 
it for school administrators, students of admin- 
istration, and for school board members. This 
book may well become another classic in budg- 
eting. 
Wicrarp R. Lanz 


Woodworking with Machines by J. H. 
Douctass. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
and McKnight Publishing Co., 1960. 181 
pages, $4.20. 

Through this book Douglass has given a dis- 
tinctive contribution to teachers and students of 
woodworking. Clearly written, concise, and pro- 
fusely iflustrated, the book is a must for every 
teacher, student, or hobbyist of pena eg 

Section 1 deals with basic information on 
wood and wood products; section 7 considers 
methods of wood finishing. In sections 2 to 6, 
Douglass has conveyed not only by words, but by 


sketches and photographs, a wealth of informa- 


tion, easily understandable and clearly shown, 
about machine woodworking and shop proce- 
dures, I should like to recommend particularly 
sections 3, 4, and 5, which explain and show 
how to use practically every woodworking power 
tool used in industry. 

All woodworking shop teachers will find this 
book a great aid in their shops. Douglass is to 
be highly commended for a job well done. 

R. James GIULIANO 


Teaching for Critical Thinking, with Em- 
phasis on Secondary Education, by 
C. BurLeiGH WELLINGTON and JEAN WEL- 
LINGTON. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1960. 364 pages, $6.50: 

Books on teaching “thinking” are beginning 


to appear; they are needed. This book will be’ 


most useful for prospective teachers and for new 
ones. It may well serve as a basic textbook in 
general secondary school methods. 

Critical thinking is equated with problem 
solving. The steps in “critical thinking are set 
down as (1) anxiety, (2) definition, (3) research, 
(4) hypothesis, and (5) appraisal. The techniques 
of instruction which are discussed are all 
thrown into the framework of these five steps. 
What we have, then, is a textbook of unusually 
great detail in the effective use of basic tech- 
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The first book of its kind, this new 
volume answers the need for a de- 
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niques of instruction in teaching children how 
to do problem solving or critical thinking. 

In this reviewer's opinion, the purpose which 
the authors have set for themselves is excellent. 
Few, if any, skills in instruction are as difficult 
to learn well as those in teaching problem solv- 
ing. The book should make a difference in the 
effectiveness of teachers young in service and of 
those who will shortly do student teaching. 

Examples, anecdotes, and illustrative narra- 
tives illuminate nearly all major points. Research 
is summarized in all topics in which it is avail- 
able, and the references to research are numer- 
ous. The analysis of problem solving in an early 
chapter is fresh and telling. Soundly based on 
quoted research, it derives its freshness and con- 
vincing quality from its clear and unhackneyed 
examples. Motivation is given treatment which 
should show definite effects in the young teacher. 

This book did not set out to be a definitive 
text in effective thinking, and it is not. It set 
out to be a clear, useful text in methods of 
teaching with major emphasis on inducing and 
directing thinking instead of memorizing. It 
succeeds admirably. Let us praise the authors 
for stating, developing, and exemplifying this 
idea: “There is no real dichotomy between 
‘needs’ and ‘subject matter.’ ” 

Rosert C, HAMMOCK 


The Disturbed Child: Recognition and 
Psychoeducational Therapy in the Class- 
room by Peart H. Berkowitz and EstHer 
P. RoTHMAN, New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 204 pages, $4.00. 

“In the ordinary classroom,” the authors as- 
sert, “the teacher is frequently able to help the 
child who is emotionally disturbed by providing 
him with a therapeutic situation within the con- 
fines of the schoolroom.” They go on to qualify 
this by saying, “Frequently, however, children 
have to be referred for more intensive treat- 
ment.” These statements derive their meaning 
from the professional experience of Dr. Berko- 
witz, who is a teacher at the Bellevue Hospital 
school and a lecturer on child development at 
Queens College, and from Dr. Rothman, a prac- 
ticing psychologist, who serves as principal of 
one of New York City’s “600” schools. 

In their book they give the reader a wealth of 
understandings regarding children who are neu- 
rotic, schizophrenic, or disturbed in other ways. 
How the teacher in a usual school can recog- 
nize and more effectively work with such chil- 
dren is clarified by anecdotal material, sketches, 
and the report of an actual classroom section in 
a psychiatric hospital. 
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Perhaps the most interesting chapters are 
those on the function of the special school. Top- 
ics treated here are: personality projection 
through verbal expression, the creative arts, and 
the academic curriculum. Throughout the en- 
tire work, theoretical statements are quickly sub- 
stantiated by appropriate references or case ex- 
amples. This book represents a distillation of ex- 
perience with emotionally disturbed children. 

Louis J. CANTONI 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 

Dr. Cantoni is associate professor of educa- 
tion, Wayne State University, Detroit. 

Dr. Green is an associate professor at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University. 

Mr. Giuliano is an instructor at the Bergen 
County Vocational and Technical High School, 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Dr. Hammock is professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Lane is professor of educational adminis 
tration, University of Minnesota. 


The Pamphlet Review 
The Gifted Stadent (Cooperative Research 
Monograph No. 2, United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare), Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.3 United States Government 
Printing Office; 1960™®3 pages, 35 cents. 
Preliminary and exploratory articles on gifted 
schoo] youth form the content of this brochure. 
Two articles might be of considerable interest 
to the readers of this journal: “The Study of 
Giftedness” by J. W. Getzels and P. W. Jack- 
son and “Motivation Patterns of Superior High 
School Students” by James V. Pierce and Paul 
H. Bowman. An article by David B. Orr ex- 
plores opportunities for research pertaining to 
the education of gifted students. 


The High School Principal and Staff Develop 
the Master Schedule by Davin B. Austin and 
, Noste Givipen. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. 107 pages, $1.25. 
Scheduling presents difficulties. The authors 
of this monograph explore the problems in- 
volved in the light of new demands and new 
opportunities.-In five chapters the whole area 
of schedules for classes, teachers, and pupils is 
investigated. The authors express the hope that 
the process of scheduling will become a co- 
operative venture in the secondary school. 
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How to Sponsor Student Activities by Everett 
M. SuerHerp. Commerce, Texas: Shepherd 
Publications (2405 Campbell St.), 1960. 92 
pages, $1.50. 

This handbook is primarily intended for the 
sponsor of student activities, whether the per- 
son be already experienced or be “pressed into 
service.” The introductory chapter indicates the 
attitudes and patterns that have been estab- 
lished within the program of student activities. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the qualifications 
and training of sponsors and the organization of 
clubs, activities, and home rooms. Special chap- 
ters consider the roles and functions of the 
sponsors of the student council and the year- 
book. 

A chapter on the evaluation of student activi- 
ties concludes the handbook. 


Modern Foreign Languages—a Counselor’s 
Guide (Bulletin 1960, No. 20, United ‘States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare) by MArjorre C. JOHNSTON, ILO REMER, 
and Frank L. Stevers. Washington 25, D.C.: 
United States Government’ Printing Office, 
1960. 67 pages, go cents. 

The study of a foreign language has been \ 
vestigated from many angles in this booklet’ 
Questions pertinent to this critical area have 
been considered in sections devoted to the rea- 
sons for studying modern foreign languages, the 
time to begin the study, and the duration of the 
study. The choice of a language, predictable 
success in the language, development of skills, 
and occupational opportunities receive atten- 
tion. 

Finally, the booklet considers the language 
requirements for college entrance and for de- 
gree programs. 


Modern .High School Chemistrj—a Recom- 
mended Course of Study by Epwarp F. Purrce. 
109 pages, $1.50. 

Problem-Solving Methods in Science Teaching 
by Lesver C. Mitts and Peter M. Dean. 88 
pages, $1.50. 

New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1960. 

Of the eight monographs completed under 
the Science Manpower Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the two listed give 
an excellent example of the series directed to- 
ward “the improvement of science education in 
the schools of the nation.” Thé monograph on 
chemistry is proposed for use in senior classes 
of the comprehensive secondary school. It can 
serve as a complete course of study or as a guide 
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to the teacher who wishes to inject more recent 
knowledge into the chemistry program. 

Techniques and methods occupy the authors 
of Science Teaching. A thorough analysis of 
problem solying per se and its relation to the 
earth sciences, biological sciences, and physical 
sciences form the content of this monograph. 
Several monographs concerning science instruc- 
tion are in preparat‘on. 


Standards for School Library Programs by the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
1aANS. Chicago 11: American Library Associa- 
tion (50 East Huron St.), 1960. 132 pages, 
$2.50. 

In this bulletin, the American Library Asso- 
ciation presents excellent material on the li- 
brary as an effective instrument of instruction 
in the school. The text also considers-the plan- 
ning and effecting of library programs as it 
directs its attention to the several levels of per- 
sonnel in the educational system. 


A Teachers Guide to World Trade (Economic 
Life Series No. 1) by JAMEs D. CALDERWOOp, 
JutiaAN C. Avpricn, and co-operating teachers 
New York 36: Joint Council on Economig 
Education (e W. 46th St.), 1960. 128 pages, 
$1.00. 

This bulletin presents both analysis of the 
problems and issues in world trade and a com- 
plement of aids for the instruction of this intri- 
cate question. Part I includes consideration of 
the world econemy, international trade, bar- 
riers to world trade, exchange rates, and related 
topics. One chapter giyes attention to under- 
developed areas and their economic problems. 
Part II treats the presentation of these topics 
in the secondary school and thé activities and 
projects which tend to achieve the objectives of 
the course. A chapter of bibliography, visual 
aids, and community resources enlarges the op- 


portunity for further study. 


Toward Better International Understanding—a 
Manual for Teachers (Curriculum Bulletin 
1959-60 Series, No. 4). Brooklyn 1, N.Y.: 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
(Publication Sales Office, 110 Livingston St.), 
1960. 253 pagts, $1.50. 

This manual proposes opportunities and ac- 
tivities to each teacher at every leyel to explore 
the riches of American culture. Through this 
discovery the teacher leads the student to a 
greater appreciation of other cultures estab- 
lished by man, thereby creating better interna- 
tional understanding. 4 
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No Dogs, But New Tricks 


May 25, 1961 
Dear Diary, 

Well, I finally met him, and, believe me, the 
meeting was a real floperoo. Of course, I sup- 
pose one shouldn't judge anybody on the basis 
of an eight-minute conversation. But, honest, he 
was so stuffy, so excruciatingly dull, that I just 
couldn't stand him. 

Maybe I was hoping for too much, you know. 
My teaching machine is just the friendliest little 
metal box in this whole universe. It’s fixed so 
it calls me by name. “You have just split an 
infinitive, Sally,” it says. “Read sections 31 to 38 
again.” Or, “Good work, Sally,” if I get a lot of 
answers right. 

My lay reader is a sweetie too. Always starts 
out her corrections of my paper with something 
nice. ‘Sally, you have good penmanship, but 
your organization, grammar, sentence structure, 
and spelling need polishing. I’m sure that if 
you work a little harder, you won't get an E on 
your next paper.” I guess she’s a housewife or 
something. I've never seen her. 

Yesterday I tried to talk to the woman who's 
in charge of the book room while we read. I 
think she’s a housewife or something too. There 
are about 200 kids in there at one time, so if 
you want to ask her anything, you usually ‘have 
to line up for about ten minutes. 

My friend Mabel says she’s not very flexible. 
Mabel wanted to read The Catcher in the Rye. 
Mrs. Brown said she couldn’t read it because it 
wasn’t on the approved list. Mabel saidj her 
mother wanted her to read it and even brought 
a note to school, saying she could read it. Mrs. 
Brown said that was nice and all and she could 
read it at home, but if she allowed her to read 
it in school, it would seem like the school was 
endorsing it. 

Anyhow, I think it’s silly to go to school to 
read when I can do the sani@ thing at home. 

I suppose this kind of thing is good for kids 
who don’t have any time to read at home, but 
with restrictions on the number of hours you 
can take and so on, it seems to me like it sort 
of wastes the school to have people just reading 
there. 

Back to my English teacher. I saw this old 
movie The Defiant Ones the other night, and I 
though it was pretty impressive. It makes a 
point about brotherhood and getting along 


with other races and all, so I figured I'd men- 
tion it. He said in his stuffy old way that of the 
eight minutes we had for our interview, five 
would be used to discuss my trouble’ with dan- 
gling modifiers and the other three to discuss 
the values I'd got out of reading Our Town. 

Actually we had a minute left because I was 
able to get only two minutes’ worth of values 
out of Our Town, so I asked him if it really 
had more values for me than The Defiant Ones. 

He sort of took offense. I mean he didn’t yell 
or anything, but he winced a little and said 
that I had better not forget young lady that 
books are the most important learning device 
in the world, and I had just better not bother 
with that other tripe too much. 

I suppose it’s sort of funny really. Not funny 
ha ha, or funny peculiar, but funny ironic. I 
wasn’t much of a social butterfly until they 
started taking the English teachers out of Eng- 
lish teaching. Now I’m a real gadabout. And 
even though I'm getting all these big ideas fun- 
neled into my head, I do a lot of things because 
I want my crowd to like me. 

I guess I’m just the kind of person that has 
to look up to people instead of ideas. 

S. 


POEMS FOR TEACHING 


MADAM LIFE’S A PIECE IN BLOOM 


Madam Life's a piece in bloom 
Death goes dogging everywhere: 
She's the tenant of the room, 
He's the ruffian on the stair. 


You shall see her as a friend, 

You shall bilk him once or twice; 
But he'll trap you in the end, 

And he'll stick you for her price. 


With his kneebones at your chest, 
And his knuckles in your throat, 

You would reason—plead—protest! 
Clutching at her petticoat; 


But she’s heard it all before, 

Well she knows you've had your fun, 
Gingerly she gains the door, 

And your little job is done. 


—WriuiaM Ernest HENLEY 
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This poem is the work of the same man who 
asserted elsewhere in the famous Invictus: (1) 
that under the bludgeonings of chance, his 
head was bloody but unbowed; (2) that the 
menace of the years found him, and will find 
him unafraid, and (3) that he was the master 
of his fate and captain of his soul, no matter 
how strait the gate or charged with punishments 
the scroll. This kind of “positive thinking” ap- 
pears to be absent from the verses printed 
above. 

The basic metaphor is plain, and decidedly 
unpleasant. Madam Life is represented as a 
prostitute who entices you to her room, where 
you see her “as a friend.” But Madam Life’s~ 
real and inseparable consort is the ruffian on the 
stair, to whom shortly she turns you over with- 
out compunction, You may evade or cheat him 
once or twice, but in the end he gets you and 
“sticks” you for her price. The -third stanza 
describes, all too well, man’s clinging to Life 
when Death has him by the throat. There is no 
appeal. You've had your fun, and Life walks 
“gingerly” out on you. 

This little paraphrase seems hardly necessary, 
and would be superfluous if I-had’ not known 
the poem to be grossly misread. But the inter- 
esting thing about the poem, I think, is. the 
nature of the implications of the basic meta- 
phor. It is a disagreeable, even a horrid thing, 
is it not, to suggest that the joys of life are com- 
parable to the pleasures a streetwalker has to 
offer? “How good is man’s life, the mere living!” 
says Browning; Rossetti talks about “the august 
appeals of Life.” In Henley’s poem, the whole 
thing’s a fraud—a brief, sordid, ill-spent affair, 
ending in cowardly capitulation to the ruffian 
on the stair. 

We. can only assume that the day Henley 
wrote this poem was one of his bad days. There 
are times for all of us when the only answers 
we can get are dusty answers, jaundice takes 
over, and we are sure that Macbeth hit the nail 
on the head when he spoke so feelingly about 
tales without significance told by idiots. 

There is no doubt that technically this is a 
gloomy poem, not to say desperate, because of 
the unwholesome primary analogy proposed. 
But while we are contemplating this seamy 
quality we may overlook one feature in the tone 
of the verses that seems to me inescapably there. 
This is a vein of flippancy, even of good humor, 
that undercuts the sordid implications. 

I visualize it this way. Henley happened on 
the conception of Life as a harlot who makes 
you pay for a few fleeting moments of pleasure 
(such moments are, of course, notoriously un- 
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satisfactory), and then callously hands you over 
to her co-worker and inevitable partner, Death. 
Can’t you just see the poet, the moment the 
idea hit him? “By George,” he says, “that's a 
neat one, that's fresh, I'll use that.” However, 
as the thing develops, he finds himself not tak- 
ing his own image quite seriously, and using 
(very appropriately) highly colloquial, even 
slangy diction “bilk,” “stick,” and so on. This 
is of the utmost significance in relation to tone. 

The important thing is the total effect of the 
poem on the reader. One can see, in theory, all 
the appalling implications, but the poem, in a 
way, misses its mark, because in fact the reader 
is more amused than dismayed by the view of 
life offered, because of the casual, chatty method 
by which it is proposed. He is not convinced 
that Life is as worthless as the poem says. 

Many persons are inclined to dismiss. from 
serious consideration poems which do not main- 
tain a certain measure of formality, especially in 
diction. They make an arbitrary distinction be- 
tween “poetry” worth serious attention, and 
“verse” which is merely to be skimmed. These 
persons would probably .think these stanzas 
clever, but hardly worth even the brief explica- 
tion given here. I disagree. 

I think these verses are not only clever and 
original, but subtle, in the best seuse of the 
word. This is because you know, if you read 
these stanzas right, that the man who wrote 
them has an invincible sense of humor, that in 
spite of the apparent unhealthy negativism in 
the surface meaning, our poet is a man of 
courage, that the ruffan on the stair is going 
to have a devil of a time getting him, and if 
his time has really come, he won't be clinging to, 
or pleading with, any petticoats. The menace 
of the years still will find him unafraid. 

WItuiAM Ross CLARK 
University of Connecticut 


IN PRINT 
Neckpiece for Marie Antoinette 


The Queen’s Necklace by FRANCES MOSSIKER. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1960. 
620 pages, $7.50. 

One of thegreat unsolved thefts of history is 
the mysterious loss of Marie Antoinette’s neck- 
lace. Cardinal Prince de Rohan had made a bid 
for the fabulous arrangement of diamonds, but 
somehow, during deliyery, the necklace dis- 
appeared. The trial brought fourth puzzling 
contradictions in testimony: The Queen affected 
ignorance of everything except her innocence. 
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The Cardinal insisted that the Countess de La 
Motte-Valois had swindled him out of the 
jewelry. The Countess replied with a counter- 
charge that the Queen had arranged the fraud. 
Before long every member of eighteenth-century 
French society had a theory that he felt obli- 
gated to present in one way or another. Frances 
Mossiker has assembled a great deal of inter- 
esting evidence and testimony and arranged it 
into a narrative that is full of suspense and that 
characterizes pre-Revolution France. 

The fiery Countess receives life imprisonment, 
but for hidden reasons an official command re- 
leases her. She travels to England for sanctuary, 
where she viciously admits a relationship with 
Marie Antoinette that confirms many sly sus- 
picions that had been whispered back and forth 
in the French court, The Countess’s husband, 
also in England, threatens to reveal what really 
happened i. the necklace, but his reputation as 
a liar and scoundrel discounts any validity to 
his promise. 

Frances Mossiker makes a few tentative con- 
clusions by identifying ornaments from the 
necklace now possessed by a few British nobles. 
But she allows the reader to make the larger 
judgments after reading tHe evidence. In gen- 
eral, the major insights of the book do not 
really concern the necklace. The positions that 
the various people take in the. case and the 
comments they make more exactly portray a 
way of life and the special angle of vision of 
the participants. The whereabouts of the neck- 
lace is of secondary importance as we watch 

—s characters make another kind of con- 
~fession as they struggle to absolve themselves 
from all connection with the theft. 

FREDERICK S. KILEY 
Trenton State College 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


Tue TV PERFORMER AS PITCHMAN (excerpts 
from E. B. White’s “Letter from the ‘East,” 
New Yorker, December 3, 1960): “The effects 
of television on our culture and on our tone are 
probably even greater than we suspect from the 
events of the last few years. TV's effect on polit- 
ical campaigning was great, and as Richard 
Rovere recently pointed out in these pages, not 
entirely healthy. The debates were not con- 
ducive to reflection and sobriety; they encour- 
aged quick, cagey answers delivered in head- 
long style to beat the clock. TV has kept the 
farmer up late at night, has lured the unwary 
candidate to offshore islands, ~nd has drawn 
quiz contestants first into chicanery, then into 
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perjury. It has given liver bile and perspira- 
tion a permanent place in the living room—the 
world’s most honored secretions. . . . 

“The physical form of TV is so familiar to 
all of us by this time that we seldom examine 
it with a fresh gaze. I believe that the basic 
shape of the audio-visual world is inferior to 
the shape of the world of journalism and the 
world of the stage and music hall. The trouble 
with TV is not that the programs are poor and 
the commercials sometimes repulsive but that 
the advertising matter is not in direct compe- 
tion with the editorial matter, as it is in news- . 
papers and magazines. I see no hope of improv- 
ing television until this structural fault is cor- 
rected. ... 

“The TV industry should fealize that being 
in possession of a customer's ear is a responsi- 
bility unlike that of being in possession of his 
eye. The eye can reject an image, but the ear 
cannot escape from sound. TV from the start 
has seized this advantage and exploited it to the 
hilt, and from the start the audience has re- 
sented it. The exploitation mounts, the resent- 
ment mounts, . . . 

“The most troublesome result of television's 
format is that, slowly but surely, the industry 
has pushed almost every celebrated performer 
into the role of pitchman, There is hardly a 
person of any note in the TV world who does 
not lead a double life; right in the middle of 
whatever he is saying or doing there comes a 
pause, and the performer holds up a can of 
cleaning fluid and recites the lesson. Prior to 
this unseemly pause, the actor or the singer or 
the ballplayer was obviously a person whose 
opinions and ideas were spontaneous and his 
own; then it suddenly turns out that his good 
opinion of the sponsor's product has been pre- 
fabricated and is, in reality, the opinion of 
somebody else. . . . 

“If anybody thinks I'm implying that TV 
artists have compromised themselves by giving 
the pitch, he fails to understand my complaint. 
I do not think anybody has compromised him- 
self; 1 thing tverybody has fallen heir to a sys- 
tem that is disagreeable, disenchanting, inter- 
ruptive, and unhealthy. Any person who, as a 
sideline, engages in promoting the sale of a 
product subjects his real line of work to certain 
strains, and fogs the picture of himself in the 
minds of all. It seems sad that the TV industry, 
on which-ride the country’s hopes for entertain- 
ment, education, and information, should have 
felt it necessary, as a first step, to equip its pun- 
dits, its clowns, its reporters, and even its chil- 
dren, with something to sell.” 





== AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS = 


New Materials 


From SUTHERLAND EDUCATIONAL FILMS, 201 
North Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif.: 

AN INTRODUCTION TO REACTION 
KINETICS: film, 13 mins., color, $130. Con- 
tents include the reaction between hydrogen and 
chlorine, energy in chemical reactions, reac- 
tions between hydrogen’ and iodine, chemical 
equilibrium between hydrogen and iodine or 
hydrogen and chlorine, factors affecting the rate 
of chemical reactions. 


VIBRATION OF MOLECULES: film, 11 
mins., célor, $130. The film portrays accurately 
by means of animation the vibrational motions 
of molecules. The forms of the vibrations por- 
trayed have been accurately calculated from 
spectral data and are uniquely determined, ex- 
cept for formamide. This molecule was chosen 
to illustrate the more general vibrations of poly- 
atomic molecules of limited symmetry, The vi- 
brations shown are probably reasonably correct 
but data are lacking for a unique solution. 


OXIDATION REDUCTION: film, 16 mins., 
color, $150. Includes simplified and grapltic ex- 
*planation of the transfer of electrons from a re- 
ducing agent to an oxidizing agent of manga- 
nese, examples of oxidation reduction, a simple 
cell in which oxidation reduction provides an 
electric current, an electrolysis experiment in 
which an electric current causes oxidation reduc- 
tion, metals as reducing agents, acids as oxidiz- 
ing agents. 


CHEMISTRY OF WATER: film, 14 mins., 
color, $150. Shows structure of the water mole- 
cule, charge on the molecule and the formation 
of hydrogen bonds, explanation of the charac- 
teristics of water at various temperatures, be- 
havior of water molecules in dissolving a salt, 
explanation of the water of hydration, exam- 
ples of water reacting with certain metals, oxides 
and hydrogen chloride, and formation of an acid 
and base at the same time. 


CHLORINE—A REPRESENTATIVE HAL- 
OGEN: film, 15 mins., color, $150. The only 
human element on the screen is the hands of 
the demonstrator at a laboratory bench. Ani- 
mation is used to show ionic movement. Content 
includes laboratory and commercial prepara- 


tion, physical and chemical properties, reactions 
with other elements and compounds, uses, chem- 
ical oxidation, oxidation ‘by electrolysis, chlo- 
rine research. 


COMBUSTION: film, 1444 mins., color, $150. 
The film content includes combustion and the 
fire triangle, rate of reaching kindling tempera- 
ture, factors which determine rate of cémbus- 
tion, spontaneous ignition, partial and complete 
combustion, results of combustion, measure- 
ment of heat. 

From STERLING EDUCATIONAL FILMs, 6 East 
goth St., New York 6, N.Y.: 

VOLCANO: film, 171% mins., black and 
white, $80. A study of the interior of the earth 
with its resulting volcanic formations. Illustrated 
by visits to Mauna Loa, Fujiyama, Vesuvius, 
Mt. Etna. Paricutin, Mt. Pelée, and Krakatau. 


From FILM ASssoOciATES OF CALIFORNIA, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif.: 

DISCOVERING COLOR: film, 13 mins., 
color, $160. This stimulating and beautiful film 
shows the science and aesthetics of mixing color. 


ASTEROIDS, COMETS, AND METEOR 
ITES: film, 10 mins., color ($110), black and 
white ($60). The film covers what astronomers 
have learned about these minor members of the 
solar system and how they have learned it. 


WHAT'S UNDER THE OCEAN: film, 13 
mins., color ($140), black and white ($70). This 
is an introduction to the science of oceanogra- 
phy. 


WHAT'S INSIDE THE EARTH: film, 13 
mins., color ($135), black and white ($70), The 
film describes how we have learned what's in- 
side the earth by digging holes, studying vol- 
canoes, and recording earthquake vibrations 
with seismographs. It describes the three re- 
gions of the earth's interior. 


HOW WE KNOW THE EARTH'S SHAPE: 
film, 10 mins., color ($110), black and white 
($60). During the centuries, man has changed his 
ideas about what the earth looks like: from flat 
to curved, to round, to flattened and bulging, to 
pear shaped. How do we know what the earth’s 
shape really is? 
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Ability differences, major problem in classrooms to- 
day, 115 ff. 

Ability differential, how it may be handled in un- 
grouped classroom, 500 

Ability grouping: how handled at Dexter School, 
Evansville, Indiana, 423; see also Ability differ- 
ential 

Academically untalented students, five-article sym- 

sium on, 464 

Adams, Frank J. (coauthor), asks “Do Parents Wel- 
come Home Visits?” 231 

Adams, Herb R., on “Cheating—Situation or Prob- 
lem?” 23 - 

“Adolescent Value Standards,” by Hugh M. Shafer, 
156 

Adolescent values, influenced by adult behavior, 407 

Alamo, the, movie review, 254 

“Alaska—Twentieth Century Frontier,” by Frank T. 
Arone, 174 

Albert, Frank R., Jr., on “Attitudes of School Boards 
Toward Criticisms of the Public Schools,” 489 

“All-Important Fundamentals, the,” by Grayce Foley 
Salerno, 295 

Allen, John Edward, III, on “The Case for Foreign 
wong Teaching,” 27 

Alpren, Morton, on “A Fair Grading System,” 113 

American Field Service, promotes international stu- 
dent exchan rogram, 155 

American Hig Cool Today, the, by James Bryant 
Conant, analysis of its Recommendation 21, 153 

American problems, implications of Conant’s recom- 
mendation for —— course in, 153 

Anderson, Mary Elizabeth, asks “Can Students Stand 
Alone?” 553 

“Are Classroom Visits Worth While?” by Monte S. 
Norton, 41 

“Are You Chasing Jimmy Home?” by Guy Shellen- 
barger, 469 

Arithmetic, competency in, important for college 
SUCCESS, 405 

Arone, Frank T., on “Alaska—Twentieth Century 
Frontier,” 174 

Athletics, some interscholastic competition favored 
in junior high, 519 

“Attitudes of School Boards Toward Criticisms of 
the Public Schools,” by Frank R. Albert, Jr., 489 

“Attitudes Toward Creative Writing,” by Richard 
Forsythe, 223 

Audio-visual instruction, how handled in Denmark, 
147 

“Audio-Visual News,” 62, 128, 191, 255, $18, 383, 447, 
511, 569 

“A-V Procedures, Danish Style,” by John F. Ohles, 
147 


Barden, Kenneth E., asks “But—Can They Spell?” 
406 

Baughman, M. Dale: on “The Lecture of My Life,” 
47; on “The Supplanted Superintendent's Solilo- 
quy,” 216; on “Special Reading Instruction in 
Junior High Schools,” 394 

“Beatitudes for Teachers,” by Marion Macdonald 
Cobb, 243 


“Beginning Teacher and Classroom Control,” by 
Carl H. Peterson, 19 

Behavior: community my must supplement 
schools in solving problems of deviant child be- 
havior, 149; parent groups and adolescents should 
jointly work out teen-age code, 484; self-govern- 
ment citations awarded at Creston Junior High 
School, 538; see also Discipline 

“Below-Average Student, the,” by Albert M. Lerch, 


348 

Berger, Allen: asks “Should We Start Each Day of 
School with a Prayer?” 369; on “Students Study 
Teachers,” 527 

Berry, Elizabeth, on “Group Guidance in the Eng- 
lish Class,” 217 

Berston, H. M., on “The School Dropout Problem,” 


207 

“Better rm and Listening,” by Sam Blount and 
Sallilu H. Crawford, 159 

Biology, Illinois high school offers experimental cur- 
riculum in advanced biology, 9 

Blanchard, B. Everard, on “A New Direction in the 
Sixties fox Public Schoo! Education,” 543 

Blount, Sam (coauthor), on “Better Speaking and 
Listening,” 159 

Boggs, W. Arthur, poem, “Final Exam!” 206 

Book reports, should not be stereotyped, $37 

Book reviews, 51, 119, 183, 245, 308, 375, 438, 502, 
562 

Brown, Anna L., on “Johnny Com Ideas,” 227 

Broyles, Randall, on “Integration of Social Studies 
and German,” 

Bucher, Gordon E.: on “Home-Room Guidance Re- 
born,” 361; writes an “®pen Letter to Dr. Conant,” 


523 

Buell, Clayton E., on teaching of moral values in 

® junior high, 353 

Burkhardt, Alice A., on “Music and the Schooi Li- 
brary,” 432 : 

Burnett, Collins W., on “Strategy in the Guidance 
Program,” 305 : 

“Buying for the School Store,” by Alvin D. Graham, 
77 


“Can Students Stand Alone?” by Mary Elizabeth 
Anderson, 553 
“Candid Camera,” TV program, in poor taste, $15 
“Capital Punishment—Pro and Con,” by Harold H. 
Punke, 103 
Carnegie~unit, adversely affecting high-school cur- 
riculums, 453 
1 


“Case for me Language Teaching,” by John Ed- 
ward Allen, III, 27 

Centennial celebration, role of students in Winnetka 
anniversary, 366 

Chaput, Donald C., on “Prestige Alone?” 100 , 

“Characteristics of Slow Learners,” by Marion Mac- 
donald Cobb, 345 f 

Cheating, prevalence in secondary schools /is ex- 
aggerated, 354 . 

“Cheating—Situation or Problem?” by Merb R. 
Adams, 233 

Christ, Frank L., on “Motivating Your’Students to 
Spell Better,” 173 
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“Christmas in September,” by Clifford G. Donley, 


421 
Clare, John, explication of his poem, “Mouse's Nest,” 
80 


8 
Clark, Robert Wayne, on “The Occupational Practice 
Shop,” 
Clark, William Ross, on “Poems for Teaching,” 61, 
127, 382, 446, 567 
Classroom control, see Discipline 
Classroom leadership, seventh-grade science class 
organizes its own panel discussion, 55, 
Classroom visitation, important phase o oupesvisory 
program, 41 
“Clock and Calendar,” by John O’Brien, 171 
Coach of basketball, becomes high-school principal, 
541 
Cobb, Marion Macdonald: on “Beatitudes for Teach- 
ers,” 243; on “Characteristics of Slow Learners,” 


345 

Cochrane, Roy, on “Slightly Sloyd,” 53: 

College: secondary students need four competencies 
for success in, 404; superior students must be en- 
couraged to attend, 205 

“Communication in the Classroom,” by John Eck- 
man, 225 

“Communist Challenge, the,” by Hartwell A. Kayler, 
293 

Comparative education, see Foreign education 

“Composition Conference,” by Edgar Logan, 524 

Conant, a Bryant: analysis of Recommendation 
21 in his study of the American high school, 153; 
Recommendations for Education in the Junior 
High School Years analyzed in an open letter by 
Gordon E. Bucher, 517-523 

“Confusion and Problem Solving,” by William J. 
Pauli, 79 

Conner, Gertrude R., on “Experiment in + and —,” 


359 
“Contracts Help Solve Project Problems,” by John 
G. McLaughlin, 418 
Coombs, Philip H., on “The Greatest Shortage in 
Education,” 195 
Core program, aa feasible or desirable in allunior 
high schools, 5 ‘ 
Cornish, wor ah ps “So They're Writing Term Pa- 
rs,” 287 e 
Counseling: careful program of home-room guidance 
launched in Pleasantville Junior High School, 361; 
choice of vocation not always related to high-school 
curriculum, 10r; group guidance in the English 
class, 217; importance of identification and guid- 
ance of superior students, 305; increased impor- 
tance of, since Sputnik, 389; testing program should 
be related to, 14: ff; well-organized home-room 
guidance program helps articulation in junior 
high, 520 

rawford, Sallilu H. (coauthor), on “Better Speak- 
ing and Listening,” 159 

“Creative Book Reports in Junior High,” by Charles 
E. Lapp, Jr., $37 

Critical thinking. important for college success, 404 

Curriculum co-ordination, receiving increased at- 
tention, 389-390 

Curriculum evaluation, must be continuous process, 
521 


Dahlem, Glenn G., on “Dealing with AD in the 
Classroom,” 500 

Daiute, Robert J., on “Why the Liberal Arts Ap- 
proach?” 201 

Dawson, George G., on “Don't Give Up on the Slow 
Learner,” 464 
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“Day with the TV Teacher, a,” by Edward H. Gold- 
man, $40 

“Dealing with AD in the Classroom,” by Glenn G. 
Dahlem, 500 

“Dearth of Recent Research on Motivation,” by 
Raymond B. Fox, 239 

Delaney, Arthur A., on “Don’t Downgrade the Lec- 
ture,” 285 

DeMeules, Donald H., on “Sell Yourself,” 360 

Denmark, has effective audio-visual procedure for 
schools, 147 

DeRouen, Robert R., on “Our English Students Are 
Private Secretaries,” 181 

“Description of the Morning,” explication of Jona- 
than Swift's m, 381 

“Developmental and Remedial Reading,” by Esther 
Moran and Mary Hally, 220 

“Dexter Plan for Ability Grouping,” by Jack W. 
Humphrey, 423 

Dimmick, Marcella, on “The Student Council Ad- 
viser,” 151 

Discipline: efficacy of home visits by teachers, 13; 
hints on classroom control, 19; unwilling learners 
make classroom control difficult, 111; see also 
Behavior 

“Discipline—the Hardy Perennial,” 
ton,” 416 

on Clifford G., on “Christmas in September,” 


by Harry K. Hut- 


Desehue, John J., on “More, About Pupil-Managed 
Classes,” 538 
“Don't Downgrade the Lecture,” 
laney, 285, 
“Don't Give Up on the Slow Learner,” 
Dawson, 464 
Dramatics, plays for high-school peoduatens often 
poorly chosen, 108 
Drill, in academic subjects, should avoid tedious- 
ness, 
Dropouts: characteristics of, 207; face future em 
ployment problem, 206 
Duncan, James K.: on “The Motivated Learner,” 273; 
on “Effective Drill,” 4 
Duval, Rolland G., on “College Seniors Assist Teach 
ers,” 162 


by Arthur A. De- 


by George G. 


f 


Eckman, John, on “Communication in the Class- 
room,” 225 

Editorial, 515 

Education: arguments in favor of federal aid and 
national system of, 543 ff.; does not allocate enough 
ta. research and development, 195; flood of criti- 
cism leveled against schools as a-result of Sputnik, 
451, 461; which critics merit our concern? 551 

“Education in the Sixties,” by Ernest G. Lake, 387 

“Educational TV—What's the Story?” by Edward R. 
Fagan, 259 

“Educational Value of a Centennial,” 
R. MacDougall, 366 

England, remedial reading methods in, 212 

English: competency in, important for college suc- 
cess, 404; group guidance in the English class, 217; 
Newark high school perfects. guide for teaching 
minimum language essentials, 295; six-article sym- 
posium on English language arts, 217-231; teachers 
should use vocabularies above the level of their 
students, 303; three-article symposium on English 
langauge arts in junior high school, 331-339; what 
entering college freshmen should know, go1; see 
also S Writing 

English teachers:’ must use new literary media in 


by Genevieve 
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their classrooms, 443; often unjustly criticized by 
the public, 95 
“English Teaching in School and College,” by Angell 
Mathewson, 83 

Evansville, Indiana, compiles occupational follow-up 
statistics on high-school class of "59, 204 

“Events and Opinions,” 35, 169, 232, 291, $57, 
49! 

“Examination for the Post of Director in Special 
Education,” by Harold Fields, 533 

“Experiment in + and —,” by Gertrude R. Conner, 
359 

“External Tests and the Schools,” 
worth Tompkins, 515 


427, 


editorial, by Ells- 


“Faculty Leadership in Elections for Student Coun- 
cil,” by Robert P. Hanrahan, 371 

Fagan, Edward R., on “Educational TV—What's the 
Story?” 259 eo 

“Fair Grading System,” by Morton Alpren, 113 

Falls, Gregory A., on “High-School Dramatics: Must 
It Be Inferior?” 108 

Feminine role, changing pattern in America will 
cause curriculum changes, 398 

Fields, Harold, on “An Examination for the Post of 
Director in Special Education,” 533 

Final examinatio eld outdoors, 417 

Fine arts, being ezed out of curriculums, 453 

“FLES Really Works,” by Joseph M. Vocolo, 481 

Foelker, William J., on “Human Resources,” 155 

“Follow-up of Graduates of '59,” by Daniel W. Snepp, 
204 

Follow-up statistics: frequently more valuable when 
not sought scientifically, 15; show lack of correla- 
tion berweenggpoice of vocation and high-school 
curriculum sf@tied, 101 

“For a Dead Lady,” 
poem, 60 

Foreign education: audio-visual procedures in Dan- 
ish schools, 147; Egyptian educator visits American 
junior high school, 3; remedial reading programs 
in England and Germany, 211; teacher training in 
Vienna, 457; vocational education in Mexico, 326 

Foreign languages: modern schools must reassess their 
instruction in, 24; oral instruction should be sup- 
plemented by exposure to written word even at 
elementary level, 5:8; problems and potentialities 
of FLES, 481; Russian language should be more 
widely taught in U.S., 29 ff.; should be studied 
from primary grades through high school, 28, 32; 
students tell why they chose a specific language 
for study, 31; study of German introduced in social 
studies core class, 33 

Forsythe, Richard, on 
Writing,” 223 

Fox, Raymond B., on 
on Motivation,” 239 

French, how taught in Pleasantville schools, 518 


explication of E, A. Robinson's 


“Attitudes Toward Creative 


“Dearth of Recent Research 


Galford, Justin B., on 
Class,” 72 

Gardner, M. E., on 
Marks,” 145 

‘Gentle Americans 
211 

Germany, educational philosophy of, 214 

Gifted students: benefit from summer enrichment 
program, 413; importance to society of identifica- 
tion and proper guidance of, 305, 388-389 

Goldman, Edward H., on “A Day with the TV 
Teacher,” 340 


“Opening Day in History 
“Study of Subject Loads and 


Abroad,” by Donna Hodgman, 


Kyo The CLEARING House 


“Hire Education,” 


May 


Gordon, Ted, editor of rrade,” 40, 
152, 244, 276, 412, 480 

Grading: marks are a problem in accelerated classes, 
6; pupils should receive two ratings in each sub- 
ject, 113; simplified by use of contract projects, 
418; students in Latin class grade themselves while 
reviewing test papers, 359; teachers should be 
painstaking in arriving at decisions on marks, 521 

“Grading the Slow Student,” by Helen M. Lammers, 


“Tricks of the 


468 

Graham, Alvin D., on “Buying for the School Store,” 

“Grammar and Common Sense,” 
Lagios, 229 

“Grammar Lesson,” 

“Greatest Shortage in Education,” by 
Coombs, 195 

Green, Joseph, editor of “Events and Opinions,” 36, 
170, 232, 292, 358, 428, 492 

Grindstaff, Gordon, on “Passing the Bark,” 71 

“Group Guidance in the English Class,” by Eliza- 
beth Berry, 217 

“Grouping, Grading, and Standards,” 
Hosmanek, 6 

Grouping of students: creates grading problems for 
teachers, 114; helps lessen range of abilities within 
a classroom, 116; how handled at Dexter School, 
Evansville, Indiana, 423; how to handle ability 
differential in ungrouped classroom, 500; subject 
by-subject grouping has drawbacks in junior high, 
5'9 

Guidance, see Counseling 
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Hackler, James C., on “Teacher Attitudes in Vienna 
Toward Working-Class Children,” 457 

Hally, Mary (coauthor), on “De velopmental and 
Remedial Reading,” 220 

Hamm, Russell L., on “The Junior High School 
Differs,” 493 ‘ 

Hanrahan, Robert P., on “Faculty Leadership in 
Elections for Student Council,” 371 

Harrington, E. R., on “Observations on Cheating,” 


354 
“Hassan Kissed Me!” by Alvin W. Howard, 3 
“Heaven Help the Speaker!" by J. D. McAulay, 429 
“Helping Unsuccessful Students” by Edwin Mingoia, 


William Ernest, 


47! 
Henley, 
“Madam Life's a Piece in Bloom,” 566 
“High-School Achievement in English” by 
Edward Patrick, 301 
“High-School Dramatics: Must It Be Inferior?” by 
Gregory A. Falls, 108 


explication of his poem, 


Brother 


poem, by Donald S. Klopp, 300 

History: time sense necessary for study of, 171; why 
a valfiable subject of study, 72 

Hodgman, Donna, on “Gentle Americans Abroad,” 
211 : 

Holt, Milford O., on “What Competencies for Stu 
dents?” 404 

“Home-Room Guidance by Gordon EI 
Bucher, 361 

“Home Room Teaches a Teacher,” by Floyd td 
Price, 277 

Home visits by teachers, efficacy of, 13, 291 

Homemaking, should not necessarily be 
course for al] girls, 517 

Homework, should be required each day in basic 
subjects in — high, 520 

Hoppock, Robert (coauthor), asks * 
come Home Visits?” 231 
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Hosmaneck, John J., on “Grouping, Grading, and 
Standards,” 6 

Hosmer, Clark L., writes “On Not Telling the 
Truth,” 236 

“How I Teach Outlining,” by Fred W. Kuhl, 547 

Howard, Alvin W., on “Hassan Kissed Me!" 3 

“Humanities Today,” 58, 124, 187, 248, 313, 378, 443, 
507, 566 

Humorists, TV breeding new crop of, 378 

Humphrey, Jack W., on “The Dexter Plan for Ability 
Grouping,” 423 

Hunt, Edward G., on “Stop Apologizing for the 
Junior High School,” 392 

Hutton, Harry K., on “Discipline—the Hardy Peren- 
nial,” 416 


“I'm Glad I Was a Coach,” by George R. Sullivan, 


54! 

“Improving Classrqpm Tests by Means of Item 
Analysis,” by Martin Katz, 265 

“Inadequate Readers in the Classroom,” by Allan M. 
Pitkanen, 557 

Individual ability differences, teachers must work 
with many levels of ability, 115 

Industrial arts: schools should strengthen their pro- 
grams in, 531; should not necessarily be required 
course for all boys, 517 

Inherit the Wind, movie review, 382 

“Integration of Social Studies and German,” by 
Randall Broyles, 33 

“Is Your Follow-up Showing?” by James B. Peters, 
101 

Item analysis, technique used to improve tests, 265, 

“It's Good That Children Differ,” by Maxine H. 
Robbins, 115 


“Johnny Can; Why Can't I?” by Walter E. Mulhol- 
land, 484 

“Johnny Composes Ideas,” by Anna L. Brown, 227 

“Junior High Girls and the Feminine Role,” by 
Beverly Rutherford, 398 

“Junior High School Differs,” by Russell L. Hamm, 


493 

“Junior High-School Priorities,” by Helen F. Storen, 
67 e 

Junior high schools: Conant’s book, Recommenda- 
tions for Education in the Junior High School 
Years, analyzed, 517-523; needs no apology as an 
institution, 392; survey made of reading improve- 
ment practices in I}linois, 394; teachers face chal- 
lenge of innovations, 138; why teachers wish to 
move on to senior high, 100 


Kaldahl, Philip E., on “Science and Homework,” 943 

Karlin, Robert, on “Reading Skills for Slow Learners 
in Junior and Senior High School,” 280 

Katz, Martin, on “Improving Classroom Tests by 
Means of Item Analysis,” 265 

Kayler, Hartwell A., on “The Communist Chal- 
lenge,” 293 

Kilmer, Joyce, explication of his poem, “Trees,” 126 

Klohn, Louise L., on “Library Pages,” 435 

wos Donald S., poem, “Hire Education,” 300 

Krivda, Edward R., on the rewards of teaching, 275 

Krupa, Thomas J. on “Slow Learners in a Speech 
Class,” 951 

Kuhl, Prec W., on “How I Teach Outlining,” 547 


Lagios, Socrates A., on “Grammar and Common 
Sense,” 229 
Lake, Ernest G., on “Education in the Sixties,” 387 
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Lammers, Helen M., on “Grading the Slow Student,” 
468 

Language laboratory, described, 25 

Lapp, Charles E., Jr., on “Creative Book Reports in 
unior High,” 337 

Larson, William, on “Three-Year Curriculum in 
Biology,” 9 

Leadership, seventh-grade S&ience class organizes its 
own panel discussion, 553 

“Lecture of My Life,” by M. Dale Baughman, 47 

Lectures, can often be advantageous method of 
teaching, 285, 

Lerch, Albert M., on “The Below-Average Student,” 
348 

Letter writing, English students answer correspond- 
ence of paralyzed colleague, 181 

Letters to parents, sent weekly°to explain work in 
science classes, $48 

Liberal arts approach, essential in developing criti- 
cal thinking, 20+ 

Libraries: as source material for term papers, 287; 
co-operation between school librarian and music 
teacher results in enriched music program, 432; ‘ 
students must acquire skill in use of, $7 

“Library Pages,” by Louise L. Klohn, 435 

Lies, reasons for not lying, 236 

Listening skills, Miami High faculty committee sug- 
gests procedure for effecting improvement in, 159 

Logan, Edgar, on “Composition Conference,” 524 

Loretan, Joseph O., on “TV Instruction in Reading,” 


335 

Loughlin, Richard L.: writes “An Open Letter to 
Pupils on Improving Written English,” 18; writes 
“An Open Letter to Students on Improving Oral 
English,” 463 

Lucht, George, on “Testing—a 4-Stage Rocket,” 74 

Lynch, J. M., on “Why Argue About Merit Rating?” 
298 


McAulay, J. D., on “Heaven Help the Speaker!” 


42 
Macbeth, TV study guide on, 187 
MacDonald, Donald R., on “Old-Fashioned Remedy,” 
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MasDougall, Genevieve R., on “Educational Value 
of a Centennial,” 366 

McLaughlin, John G., on 
Project Problems,” 418 


“Contracts Help Solve 


Bloom,” explication of 
Henley’s poem, 566 

Maddock, Lawrence H., on “Taste and Distaste for 
Poetry,” 91 

Magazine sales campaigns, should not be permitted 
in schools, 421 

Maps, excellent learning tool, 39 

Marks: not affected by increase in subject load, 145; 
see also Grading 

Marsh, Robert, on “Team Teaching—New Concept?” 


496 
Mass education: creates problems in grading and in 


maintaining academic standards, 113; necessitates 
undue emphasis on organization rather than teach- 
ing, 135; poses problems of classroom control, 111; 
results in wide range of abilities within a classroom, 
115; see also Public education 

Mathewson, Angell, on “English Teaching in School 
and College,” 83 

Matlack, Harry H., Jn, on “Teaching Use of the 
Newspaper,” 92 

Matz, Howard F., on “A Practical Final Exam,” 417 

Measurement, see Testing, Tests 
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Merit rating of teachers, measuring techniques need 
to be. perfected, 298 

Mexico, vocational education in, 326 

Middle-class values, predominate in US. schools, 457 

Miller, Ruth Weir, on “Teachers and World Affairs,” 


44 
Millis, George H., on “TV Set in the Classroom,” 
q 


8 

Mingoia, Edwin, on “Helping Unsuccessful Stu- 
dents,” 471 

Modern foreign languages, see Foreign languages 

Mones, Leon, m, “The Grammar Lesson,” 144 

Monk, Louis S., on “The New Challenge to Junior 
High Personnel,” 138 

Moore, Fred, on “A New Look at Old Values,” 131 

Moran, Esther (coauthor), on “Developmental and 
Remedial Reading,” 220 

“More About Pupil: Managed Classes,” by John J. 
Donohue, 538 i 

“Motivated Learner, the,” by James K. Duncan, 273 

Motivation, dearth Of recent research on, 239 

“Mouse's Nest,” explication of John Clare's poem, 
8 

Mozée, Elliott, on reasons teen-agers reject teach- 

"ing as a career, 486 

Mulholland, Walter E., on “Johnny Can; Why Can't 
IP” 4 

“Music and the School Library,” by Alice A. Burk- 
hardt, 432 » 


“New Challenge to Junior High Personnel,” by 
Louis S. Monk, 138 

“New Direction in the Sixties for Public School Edu- 
cation,” by B, Everard Blanchard, 543 

“New Look at Old Values,” by Fred Moore, 131 

Newhart, Bob, study guide on, $78 

Newspaper, useful teaching tool in many school sub- 
jects, 92 

Nieman, Eli, on ““Teachers Observe Teachers,” 22 

Nissman, Albert, on “Re-searching in the Library,” 


7 
-_ Wilbur A., on “What I Have Learned from 
Youth,” 34 
Norton, Monte S., asks “Are Classroom Visits Worth 
While?” 41 
“Notes on Television Teaching,” by Leonard Wolf, 
454 


O'Brien, John, on “Clock and Calendar,” 171 
“Observations on Cheating,” by E. R. Harrington, 


se ; 

“Occupational Practite Shop,” by Robert Wayne 
Clark, 475 

Ohles, John F., on “A-V Procedures, Danish Style,” 


147 
“Old-Fashioned Remedy,” by Donald R. MacDonald, 


13 

Oliva, Peter F., on “Reassessing Foreign Language 
Programs,” 24 

“On Not Telling the Truth,” by Clark L. Hosmer, 


236 

“Open Letter to Dr. Conant,” by Gordon E. Bucher, 
5!7 

“Opening Day in History Cl4ss,” by Justin B. Gal- 
ford, 72 

Oral communication, Miami High faculty committee 
suggests procedure for effecting improvement in, 


159 

“Our English Students Are Private Secretaries,” by 
Robert R. DeRouen, 181 

“Our Intellectual Recession,” by J. R. Shannon, 461 
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Outlining, practical procedures in teaching of, 547 
Overton, Harvey, on “Youth and Their Values, 2 


“Parable of Benototle,” by Herbert Smith, 373 

“Passing the Bark,” by Gordon Grindstaff, 71 

Patrick, Brother Edward, on “High-School Achieve- 
ment in English,” 301 

Pauli, William J., on “Confusion and Problem Solv- 
ing,” 7 

Pei Kenneth L., on “The Substitute Teacher 
Plan,” 401 

Peer group, has major effect on adolescent culture, 
407, 484 

Pepe, movie review, 446 

Perkins, Richard W., on “They Also Serve!” 102 

Peters, Herman J., on “Testing or Testomania,” 141 

Peters, James B., asks ““Is Your. Follow-up Showing?” 
101 

Peterson, Carl H., on “The Beginning Teacher and 
Classroom Control,” 19 

Pfeifer, Helen E., on “Up and Down Is Vertical,” 


$03 
Pfeiffer, Isobe] L., on “A Summer ‘Culture Class,’” 


4'3 

Physically Handicapped, Bureau for the Education 
of, New York City director chosen through rigorous 
examination, 538 

“Pick on the English Teacher,” by K. A. Stewart, 95 

Pitkanen, Allan M., on “Inadequate Readers in the 
Classroom,” 557 

Plays, often poorly selected for high-school dramatics 
production, 108 

Pleasants, Samuel A., on “Teachers and Tenure,” 


419 

“Poems for Teaching”: “A Description of the 
Morning” by Jonathan Swift, 38:; “For a Dead 
Lady” by E. A. Robinson, 60; “Madam Life's a 
Piece in Bloom” by William Ernest Henley, 566; 
“Mouse's Nest” by John Clare, 380; “Trees” by 
Joyce Kilmer, 126; “The Woodspurge” by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, 445 

Poetry, techniques for overcoming student dislike 
of, g1 ‘ 

“Practical Final Exam,” by Howard F. Matz, 417 

Practice shop, occupational, for maladjusted stu- 
dents, 475 

Prayer, oo practice for starting each 
school day, 369 

Price, Floyd H., on “A Home Room Teaches a 
Teacher,” 277 

Problem solving, defined as process of overcoming 
confusion, 79 

Public education, cannot be expected to accom- 
plish miracles, 149 

Public relations, school publicity stories should 
have human interest, 12 . 

“Public Relations and Test Results,” by Curt Staf- 
ford and Dwight Shafer, 270 

Punke, Harold H., on “Capital Punishment—Pro 
and Con,” 103 

Pupil-managed classes, Creston Junior High School 
stresses self-government, 538 


Reading: comprehensive readin ‘literature program 
developed for Skiles Junior High School, 331; Il- 
linois survey reveals present practices of provid- 
ing junior-high instruction in, 394; New York 
junior high schools offer TV instruction in, 335; 
problem of fitting poor readers into regular class- 
rooms, 557; see also Developmental reading, Re- 
medial reading 
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“Reading Skills for Slow Learners in Junior and 
Senior High School,” by Robert Karlin, 280 
“Reassessing Foreign Language Programs,” by Peter 
F. Oliva, 24 

“Recommendation 21,” 
Burleigh Wellington 

Remedi ial reading: at Coblidge Junior High School, 
220 ff.; in England and Germany, 211 

Report cards, should show two ratings for each 
pupil in each subject, 113 

Research and development, at low level in field of 
education, 195 

“Re-searching in the Library,” 
man, $7 

Retention, failed to solve problem of individual 
ability differences within classroom, 115 

Rettig, Heinz, on “The ‘PR’ Factor in Public School 
Education,” 12 

Robbins, Maxine H., on “It's Good That Children 
Differ,” 115 

Robinson, Donald W.: on “We Can't Do Every- 
thing,” 7; asks “Who Is a Good Teacher?” g23 

Robinson, E. A., explication of his poem, “For a 
Dead Lady,” 60 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, explication of his poem, 
“The Woodspurge,” 445 

Russian language, should be more widely taught in. 
U. S. schools, 29 ff. 

Rutherford, Beverly, on “junior High Girls and the 
Feminine Role,” 398 
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Salaries of teachers, adequacy of, 131 

Salerno, Grayce Foley, on “The All-Important Fun- 
damentals,” 295 

School board members, tabulation of their attitudes 
toward seven criticisms of public schools, 489 

“School Dropout Problem,” by H. M. Berston, 207 

School store, as an educational facility, 77 

Science, receiving undue emphasis in curriculums, 
542 

“Science and Homework,” by Philip E. Kaldahl, 348 

Screenings: The Alamo, 254; Inherit the Wind, 3832; 
Pepe, 446; Sunrise at Campobello, 253 

“Secondary Education and the Cold War,” 
F. Varner, 451 

Shafer, Dwight (coauthor); on 
and Test Results,” 270 

Shafer, Hugh M., on “Adolescent Value Standards,” 
156 

Shannon, J. R.: on “Our Intellectual Re 
461; asks “Which Critics Merit Our Concern 

Shellenbarger, Guy, asks 
Home?” 469 

“Should We Start Each Day of School with a 
Prayer?” by Allen Berger, 369 

Siemers, Allan A., asks “What of the Twenty-eight?” 
int 

“Skiles Program for Reading Improvement,” by 
Francis X. Vogel, $31 

“Slightly Sloyd,” by Roy Cochrane, 531 

Slow learners: five-article symposium on, 464-479; 
reading programs for, 280; three-article symposium 
on, $45°353 

“Slow Learners in a Speech Class,” by Thomas J. 
Krupa, $51 

Small, Frederick A., on “Time to Talk Values,” 487 

Smith, Herbert, on Pah of Benototle,” $73 

Snepp, Daniel W., on “Follow-up of Graduates of 
59,” 204 
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Social studies teaching: 
troduces study of 
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” by Evelyn Cor- 


experimental core class in- 
rman in social studies class, 
realized, 7 
Special Edication, Director in, New York City gives 
rigorous ation to fill position, 533 
— Instruction in Junior High 
hools,” ~ Dale bn. a voy $94 
Speech, lish, 463 
faculty committee sug- 


roving oral 

Speech habits, - i Hig 
gests procedure for effecting improvement in, 159 

Speechmaki difficulties of, 429 

Spelling: students need motivation in, 173; teachers 
need improvement in, 406 

Stafford, Curt (coauthor), on “Public Relations and 
Test Results,” 270 

Steinberg, Erwin R. on “Teaching Expository Writ-, 
ing,” 1 

Steiner, Richard, wrote weekly letters to parents on 
work in his science classes, 343 

Stewart, oo A., on “Pick on the English 
Teacher,” 


be - Apologizing for the Junior High School,” by 
w 


ard G. Hunt, 392 

Storen, Helen F., on “Junior-High-School Priori- 
ties,” 

“Strategy in the Guidance Program,” by Collins W. 
Burnett, 305 

“Student: Councjl Adviser,” 
151 

Student council elections, key to student council ef- 
fectiveness, 371 

“Students Study Teachers,” by. Allen Berger, 527 

Study habits, good ones important for college suc- 


by Marcella Dimmick, 


cess, “, : 

“Study Subject Loads and Marks,” by M. E. 
Gardner, 145 

Subject loads and their relation to marks, 145 


“Substitute Teacher Plan, the,” 
derson, 401 
Sullivan, George R., on “I'm Glad I Was a Coach,” 


by Kenneth L. Pe- 


54! 

“Summer ‘Culture Class,’ ” by Isobel L. Pfeiffer, 413 

Summer school, successful way of attaining year- 
round school, 388 ~~ 

Sunrise at Campobello, movie review, 253 

Superintendent's soliloquy,\by M. Dale Baughman, 
216 

a classroom visitaYion an important part 
of, 4 

Swift: ‘Seidheim, explication ¥f his poem, 
scription of the Morning,” 381 


“A De- 


“Taste and Distaste for Poetry,” by Lawrence H. 
Maddock, g1 

“Teacher and the System,” by G. Scott Wright, Jr., 
135 

Teacher assistants, Williams College Students assist 
high-school teachers, 162 

“Teacher ‘Attitudes in Vienna Toward Working- 
Class Children,” by James C. Hackler, 457 

Teachers: math and science teachers stealing spot- 
light, 102; most important factor in making edu- 
cation effective, 390; must re-evaluate their role, 
to accomplish basic values of education, 131; 
qualities that make a superior teacher, 323; should 
be selected with greater care and allowed to teach, 
195 ff.; students state Angee they like teachers 
to have, 527; ways in which they can show interest 
in pupils, 360 
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“Teachers and 
mp. 

“Teachers and World Affairs,” by Ruth Weir Mil- 
ler, 44 

“Teachers Observe Teachers,” by Eli Nieman, 22 

Teaching: objective/approach not desirable when 


Tenure,” by Samuel A. Pleasants, 


moral values need to be inculcated, 353; rewards, 


of, 275; *hould be a top profession, 342; why re 
jected as a career by teen-agers, 486 

“Teaching Ex; ository Writing,” by Erwin R. Stein- 
berg, 163 

“Teaching Use of the Newspaper,” 
Matilack, Jr., 92 

“Team Teaching—New Concept?” by Robert Marsh, 
+496 

Teen-age code of behavior, should be worked out 
by joint parent and adolescent groups, 484 

Teen-age culture, low status of, 313 

Television: as a teaching device, 259; limitations of 
educational television, 98; negative aspects of TV 
teaching, 454; violence on TV deplored, 507; see 
also TV 

Felevision teachers, face many problems in pro- 
ducing their “shows,” 340 

Tenure of teachers, courts have varying interpre- 
tations of rights of teachers, 419 

Term papers, teacher Should consult librarian be- 
fore assigning, 287 

Test papers, returned to pupils for review and 
grading, 359 

“Testing—a 4-Stage Rocket,” by George Lucht, 74° 

“Testing or Testomania,” by Herman J. Peters, 141 
rests: can be improved by item analysi¢, 265; high 
scores on standardized tests should not be used 
to prove superiority of a school, 270; objections 
cited to external testing programs, 515; objective 
tests fail to develop ability to write, 89; relation 
of, to guidanc@ program, 14: ff.; values and limi- 
tations of aptitude tests, 11 

Textbooks, do not meet needs of high-school Eng- 
lish teachers, 87 

“This Is Your Life,” TV program, in poor taste, 315 

Thomson, Scott D., asks “Ate We the Punchboard 
Profession?” 342 

“Three-Year Curriculum in Biology,” 
Larson, 9 

Time sense, necessary for study of history, 171 

“Time to Talk Values,” by Frederick A. Small, 487 

Tompkins, Ellsworth, on “External Tests and the 
Schools,” editorial, 516 . 

Tonsor, Charles A., on “Unscientific Follow-up,” 15 

Tooker, Ellis D., asks “What Limits to Public Edu- 
cation?” 149 

lrasin, Walter, on “Vocational Education in Mex- 
ico,” 326 

“Trees,” explication of Joyce Kilmer poem, 126 

“Tricks of the Trade,” 40, 152, 244, 276, 412, 480 

IV, see also Television 

“TV and Newer Media”: “Candid Camera” apd 
“This Is Youg Life” in poor taste, 314-15; English 
teachers must use new literary media, 443; foreign 
rV programs should be shown in US., 124; 
humor of Bob Newhart, 378; low status of teen- 
age culture, 313; Macbeth, study guide, 187; what 
constitutes good television criticism, 58; violence 
on TV deplored, 507 

“TV Instruction in Reading,” by Joseph O. Lore- 
tan, 335 

“TV Set in the Classroom,” by George H. Millis, 98 
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“Uses and Misuses of Aptitude Tests,” by Shirley 
Ullman Wedeen, 11 


Value standards of adolescents, 156 

Values, established by adults for youth, 407 

Varner, Glenn F., on “Secondary Education and the 
Cold War,” 451 

Venti, Joseph, on “Why a Student Studies a Specific 
Language,” 31 

Vienna, teacher training results in sympathy for 
working-class children, 457 

“Vocational Education in 
Trasin, 326 

Vocolo, Joseph M., on “FLES Really Works,” 481 

Vogel, Francis X., on “The Skiles Program for 
Reading Improvement,” 331 


Mexico,” by Walter 


“We Can't Do Everything,” by Donald W. Robin- 
son, 7 

Wedeen, Shirley Ullman, on “Uses and Misuses of 
Aptitude Tests,” 11 

Wellington,’ C. Burleigh (coauthor), on “Recom- 
mendation 21,” 153 

Wellington, Jean (coauthor), on “Recommendation 
21," 153 

“What Competencies for Students?” by Milford O 
Holt, 404 

“What Limits to 
Tooker, 149 

“What of the Twenty-eight?” by Allan A. Siemers, 
mn 

“Which Critics Merit Our Concern?” 
non, 951 

“Who Is a Good 
son, 323 

“Why a Student Studies a Specific Language,” by 
Joseph Venti, 31 

“Why Argue About Merit Rating?” by J. M. Lynch, 
2098 

“Why the Liberal Arts Approach?” by Robert J. 
Daiute, 201 . 

Williams, Lee O., Jr., asks “Have You Tried Using 
Maps?” 

Winnetka, Illinois, students play major role in 
centennial celebration, 366 

Wolf, Leonard, on “Notes on Television Teaching,” 
5 

women, now tend to combine homemaking and 
career, 398 

“Woodspurge, the,” explication of Rossetti’s poem, 


Public Education?” by Ellis D 


by J. R. Shan- 


Teacher?” by Donald W. Robin 


5 

Workbooks, ineffective in teaching written Eng- 
lish, 88 

Working-class children, attitudes of Viennese and 
US. teachers toward, 457 

World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, sponsors 
teacher-education program, 44 

Wright, G. Scott, Jr., on “The Teacher and the 
System,” 135 

Writing: all teachers must stress communication 
skills, 225; book reports in junior high, 337; how 
to teach creative writing, 223; must always con- 
sider the audience for whom it is intended, 163; 
newspapers as motivation for, 93; not possible for 
all students to excel in, 95; not well taught in 
high school, 83; novel approaches aid teaching of 
English composition, 227; practical procedures in 
teaching outlining, 547; suggestions for improving 
written English, 18; theme conferences help high- 
school students, 524 


Youth, teacher acknowledges indebtedness to, 34 
“Youth and Their Values,” by Harvey Overton, 407 
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